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ABSTRACT 
FAITH IN FOREIGN LANDS: AN URGENT CALL FOR LEADERSHIP 
LIBERATION, COMMITMENT TO CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE AND EMPOWERMENT 


by 


Evans Solomon Ernst 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 
Mentor(s) 


Lester A. McCorn, D. Min. 
Ivan D. Hicks, Ph. D. 

The objective of this doctoral project is to create a model and train leaders of the African 
Christian Fellowship, Columbus, Ohio Chapter to be committed to their faith and 
doctrine and to develop an authentic relationship to both God and fellow human beings. 
Methodology was a qualitative research approach consisting of six weeks of Christian 
doctrine on daily devotion, daily prayer life, confessions, testimony and Bible study. As 
expected, participants of the African Christian Fellowship will determine how to be 
committed to their faith even in a foreign land through spiritual disciplines implemented 


during this course of study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This doctoral project is designed by the writer to train and encourage the 
leadership of the African Christian Fellowship to become more effective in influencing 
their local community through faith outreach ministry. The writer, a native of Liberia, 
West Africa, has as a goal to create a model that will provide firm leadership training 
based on commitment to Christian doctrine. This model will empower the leadership to 
have a firm faith in God no matter where they find themselves or the situations that may 
be in their lives. B.B. McKinney penned these words: 


Have faith in God when your pathway is lonely, 
He sees and knows all the way you have trod; 
Never alone are the least of His children; 

Have faith in God, Have faith in God. 


Have faith in God when your prayers are unanswered, 
Your earnest plea He will never forget; 

Wait on the Lord, trust His Word and be patient; 
Have faith in God, He’ll answer yet. 


Have faith in God in your pain and your sorrow, 
His heart is touched with your grief and despair; 
Cast all your cares and your burdens upon Him, 
And leave them there, oh, leave them there. 


Have faith in God though all else fail about you; 
Have faith in God, He provides for His own; 

He cannot fail though all kingdoms shall perish, 
He rules, He reigns upon His throne 


Have faith in God, He’s on His throne; 

Have faith in God, He watcheth o’er His own; 

He cannot fail, He must prevail; 

Have faith in God, Have faith in God! 

In this ancient hymn of faith, the writer tells of the importance of having faith in 
God. God who is the God of gladness, whose steadfast love endures forever and whose 
faithfulness is to all generations, is one to rely on for guidance along faith’s journey. 
Humans rely on God as sheep in God’s pasture, sheep that dwell in the fold of God’s 
embracing mercy and grace. God has promised never to leave nor forsake God’s people 


but to love and protect them from harm. 


In Down, Up, and Over: Slave Religion and Black Theology, Dwight N. Hopkins 
states, 


And if God is constant in the divine promises, then we too must act in faith and 
witness in a constant fashion. One ex-slave speaks to the necessity to answer 
one’s calling to follow this way. Our family theology teaches that God calls and 
sanctifies a person to do some great work, that person is immortal until his work 


is done; that God is able and will protect him, from danger or accident in life if he 
is faithful to his calling or charge committed by the Lord.” 


God works with people within the complex snares of life from which one attempts 
to seek liberation. At the same time, Divinity offers the gift of assuming a proactive 
posture and actually living life as if one were free; to live with this gift is to practice 
freedom. God gives complete, not partial, freedom to the oppressed and brokenhearted. 
The fact of God being God in a complete and holistic revelation of grace is constant and 
can be relied on forever. Again, it is the assurance that makes all this possible. Divine- 
human co-laboring renders a new life for the faithful who struggle and practice that 


which is offered to oppressed humanity. 


*The New National Baptist Hymnal (Nashville: National Baptist Publishing Board, 1977), 194. 


*Dwight N. Hopkins, Down, Up and Over: Slave Religion and Black Theology (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress press, 2000), 178. 


Linked to the working and poor people’s faith in the historical record of 
what God has done, mercy is the divinity assisting the downtrodden to flee 
persecution or unjust situations. Mercy hears and answers, and offers a special 
kind hand to sustain the marginalized on their journey into freedom, space and 
time. Therefore, all these parts of mercy enable the voiceless to get over a 
mountain of tribulations. Again, the emancipation process combines a co- 
constitution dynamic in which divinity and humanity labor together for full 
spiritual and material freedom. In other words, the mercy of an all-powerful God 
does not exist all by itself. The poor must maintain faith in the heat of the struggle 
to live daily and to gear up for the long-term journey. Many times, given the 
sinister nature of race, class, gender, sexual orientation stumbling blocks, least in 
society will endure trials and tribulation as a test of their faith in the Spirit of total 
liberation for us.” 


The hypothesis guiding this project is that the African Christian Fellowship 
members will grow spiritually under any given circumstances through the discipline of 
daily devotion, daily prayer life, daily confessions, weekly testimony and teachings of the 
scriptures. The writer will serve as Servant Leader with the ultimate goal of encouraging, 


motivating, guiding, leading and liberating. 


Illiteracy and ignorance require an urgent call for leadership liberation that will 
empower them to be steadfast and committed to their faith and beliefs. This project, 
“Faith in Foreign Land: An Urgent Call for Leadership Liberation, Commitment to 
Christian Doctrine and Empowerment,” is comprised of six elements that will respond to 


that call. 


In Chapter One, the Ministry Focus, the researcher will define the area this model 
will address and why this project is so important and was chosen. It will further outline 
the researcher’s spiritual joumey and his drive for spiritual growth. This section will 


additionally address the researcher’s experiences and circumstances that contribute to the 


ministry and learning process. 


*Ibid., 179. 


Chapter Two, The State of the Art in Ministry, discusses relevant publications that 
support the development of the project in terms of Liberation Theology and Christian 
doctrine that leads to commitment and empowerment. Theoretical Foundation of the 
ministry project is examined in Chapter Three with focus on biblical, historical and 
theological aspects. This chapter connects scriptural references used to describe the 
researcher’s spiritual journey and ministry focus to biblical foundation of the project. 
Supporting the project also will be historical foundation which discusses the slave trade 
and migration of Africans taken from the continent of Africa while the theological 


material will address the emancipation of the black race. 


Methodology is presented in Chapter Four and will thoroughly discuss the 
researcher’s design of the ministry model used for this project. Included will be 
measurement and evaluation of the project by the use of a small focus group, and pre-test 
and post- test results. The chapter will show that testimony, confessions, daily prayer 
life, daily devotional life, and Bible study have been shown to lead to commitment and a 


firm faith in God. 


Chapter Five, Field Experience, will address the research project in-depth, 
presenting implementation and interpretation from collected data. The chapter examines 
the importance of the data and its application as a successful tool that can be utilized by 


other chapters of the African Christian Fellowship. 


The final chapter, Chapter Six, consists of reflection, summary and conclusion 
which discuss succinctly the formation and pattern used for the development of other 
chapters’ projects. This includes suggestions and recommendations that can be modified 


for future research projects. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 
There are many attractions, opportunities, entertainments, language barriers, and 
other obstacles that Africans face when living in a foreign land. The writer, increasingly 
concerned about the growing problem of lack of faith and commitment to Christian 
doctrine in this environment, was driven to address this situation. The focus of this 
chapter is the writer’s faith journey and doctrinal commitment in relation to that of 


members of the African Christian Fellowship and the African community at large. 


The writer believes a six-week Bible study and training class will benefit his 
African brothers and sisters. Therefore, he will select ten leaders for training which is 
focused on personal relationship with God, family, church, community, and fellow 
human beings. The writer is convinced that, as authentic relationship with God and others 
increases, leaders will experience stronger commitment to Christian faith and doctrine. 
They will then walk in and reflect on the faithfulness and goodness of God. This will lead 
them to demonstrate to others how the grace of God that brought them over the seas is 


able to sustain them even away from their homeland. 


The writer believes that the ultimate goal of this model is to reveal to the trained 
leaders that all are chosen by our Lord Jesus Christ to accomplish the work of the 
Kingdom. As recorded in Matthew 28: 18-20, all followers are to teach and make 
disciples as well as encourage those who are weak in their faith journey. The writer 


understands as expected results that the participants of the African Christian Fellowship, 


Columbus, Ohio Chapter will enjoy strengthened faith through the spiritual disciplines 


implemented during this course of study. They will do so even in a foreign land. 


Contextual Analysis 
The purpose of this section is to explore the history, demographics, personality, 
sociological make-up and theological ethos of the ministry, while focusing on its relation 
to the community and global environment. In 2003, the writer organized the Trinity 
International Baptist Church. It is the first Liberian based English speaking Baptist 
Church in the area followed by the formation of five additional Liberian-based 
congregations. Since 2003, the church has become multicultural and is a part of the 


African Christian Fellowship of Columbus, Ohio Chapter. 


The Lord led the writer to plant Trinity International because of the growing 
number of Liberians and other African communities in Columbus, Ohio, who value their 
culture and want to serve God from that prospective. This is particularly important for 
those who have survived the bloody civil wars of Liberia, Nigeria, Congo Republic and 
other localities. The writer and four other people met one afternoon in the prayer room of 
the Shiloh Baptist Church, 730 Mount Vernon Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, where Dr. Otha 
Gilyard serves as Pastor. This meeting led to an inaugural service with 500 people in 
attendance that was held at the Barnett Road Baptist Church, 1500 Barnett Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. At that convocation, the Writer was installed as the first Pastor of 
Trinity International Baptist Church. Trinity International Baptist Church is currently 
affiliated with the African Christian Fellowship of Columbus, Ohio, the Midwest and 


USA. 


While multicultural, Trinity maintains a strong African foundation. Trinity has 
been one of the many churches involved in mission work in the United States and abroad. 
Presently the headquarters building of Trinity International Baptist Church is under 
construction in Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa; the edifice which will provide a clinic 
and food pantry, is being built with the goal of administering to the total person: mind, 
body, and soul. This building project along with the Columbus location serves as the 


context for the writer’s doctoral work. 


On June 6, 2004, Trinity International was awarded an Article of Incorporation by 
the State of Ohio thereby becoming a legally incorporated and autonomous body. Thus 
the church realized the status and right to function as a religious, charitable and 
educational entity. The Article of Incorporation confirmed the congregation’s right to 
create a name that distinguished it from other churches and allowed for recognition in the 
city of Columbus and vicinity. The Trinity International Baptist Church focus is to 
provide believers with as much biblical insight, wisdom, learning, motivation and 
prophetic ministry possible. She is determined to accomplish the ministry purpose of 
putting men, women, boys, and girls on the road to breakthrough and miracles in their 


spiritual, financial, social and personal lives. 


The congregation is comprised of the young, old, male, female, black, white, 
brown, area natives, recent transplants, professionals, administrators, teachers, nurses, 
laborers, retirees, short, tall, chubby, slim, laughing, crying, healthy, ailing, loving, 
living, giving and caring souls. The truth is if one were an individual looking for a Bible 


believing Church and a good place to worship, a home church or a place to grow 


spiritually and in the gift of the Holy Spirit, Trinity is the place one seeks. It is a training 
ground that helps the Christian to live a God given purposeful life. In Trinity one can 
fully use his or her gifts in a wide variety of ministries. One could serve as a Deacon or 
Deaconess or in Men and Women’s Youth ministry, Building and Grounds, Music and 
Worship, Young Adults, Usher, Sunday school, Missionary and Missions, Multi-Media, 


Van Ministry, Congregational Nurses, and Trustees Ministry. 


The Church is located in Columbus, the capital of the State of Ohio. According to 
the Intelligent Community Forum which is dedicated to economic growth in the 
broadband economy for communities large and small, Columbus is considered one of the 
Smart 21 Communities. This designation includes communities from five nations. 
Columbus is surrounded by multiple suburbs and cities of note; Dublin, for example, has 
been a Top Seven Intelligent Community for the past two years. Demographically, 
Columbus is a complex region that contains urban and rural areas, a wide range of 


income levels and highly rated universities and colleges. 


While educational institutions flourish, there are traditional industries, from 
automotive to logistics, which are undergoing severe stress. Fostering technological 
startup and attracting innovative employers is crucial to its future, but the region 
historically been challenged to commercialize its Regions and Districts (R and D) output. 
It has also seen its per capita income erode over the past decade as a job creation has 
favored low-skill, low-value occupations. This trend has affected not only family income, 
but also the public sector budgets challenges through partnerships bridging across 


government, business and university sectors. 


Columbus Mayor Michael Coleman convened a Broadband Retreat that led to 
development of the first Broadband Strategic Plan for the city; this led to a doubling of 
the city’s fiber network in less than four years. Regional institutions and the governments 
of surrounding cities have made their own fiber investments to support government 
operations and education in the area. The first regional economic development plan, 
Columbus 2020, set a goal of adding 150,000 new net jobs and increasing per capita 
income by 30% by 2020. The region’s signature innovation was Tech Columbus, a 
public-private organization that identifies and fosters intellectual property from the 
region’s leading schools and institutions, incubates new companies and connects them to 
seed and venture capital. Since 2007, Tech Columbus has engaged more than 1,400 
entrepreneurs and invested $17 million in startups. These companies in turn have 
generated over $320 million in revenue, raised more than $400 million in additional 


capital and created over 1,300 jobs with salaries 44% higher than the average wage. 


Although the by-laws and constitution are there to govern the church body, the 
Baptist faith and message also provide guidelines for Christian living. This multi-cultural 
congregation with rich history and a humble beginning is a praying church committed to 
obedience to God through biblical preaching, teaching and community involvement by 
caring for those she serves. Trinity’s vision is to support spiritual growth through training 
in evangelism, discipleship, stewardship, spiritual gifts assessment, and leadership 
development. The church is dedicated to equipping and fostering an atmosphere and 
spirit of openness, unity, and respect for all age groups and treating them with love. The 
intent is to establish an environment that encourages, protects and develops particularly 


youth and young adults. Widespread community outreach and involvement is ensured by 
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addressing social needs and nurturing ecumenical relationships. The goals include 
maximizing all physical and fiscal human resources in order to support the vision and 


global mission. 


As a Baptist congregation, Trinity adheres to the denominational faith tradition. 
Regarding the Scriptures, the Baptist Church believes that the Holy Bible was written by 
men, divinely inspired, and is God’s revelation of God to humans. Trinity International 
Baptist professes that the Holy Bible reigns supreme and should govern the Church in its 
structure and policy. The Bible is a perfect treasure of divine instruction and all scripture 
is a testimony to Christ, who himself is the focus of divine revelation. Trinity believes 
that God is the one and only living and true God. God possesses all godly attributes. 
That is, God is an intelligent, spiritual, and personal Being, the Creator, Redeemer, 
Preserver, and Ruler of the universe. The eternal triune God is revealed to humanity as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit with distinct personal attributes but without division of 


nature, essence, or being. 


Christ is the eternal Son of God and, in His incarnation as Jesus Christ, He was 
conceived of the Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary. The birth of Jesus Christ 
brought God to man; the cross of Christ brings man to God. The birth of Jesus was the 
beginning of the end of death. “Where, O’ death, is your victory? Where, O' death, is 
your sting? The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law. But thanks be to 


oo 1 


God! He gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


') Cor. 15:55-57. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references are taken from the New Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 
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The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God, fully divine: The Holy Spirit inspired holy 
men of old to write the Scriptures. Through illumination, The Holy Spirit enables humans 
to understand truth. The Spirit exalts Christ and convicts people of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment. The Spirit calls humanity to the Savior and effects regeneration. The 
Spirit’s presence in the Christian is the guarantee that God will bring the believers into 


the fullness of the stature of Christ. 


The Church believes that humanity is the special creation of God, made in God’s 
own image: God created them male and female as God’s crowning work of God’s 


creation. The gift of gender is thus part of the goodness of God’s creation. 


The Church believes Salvation involves the redemption of the whole person and is 
offered freely to all who accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior who by His blood 
obtained eternal redemption for the believers: In its broadest sense, salvation includes 
regeneration, justification, sanctification, and glorification. There is no salvation apart 
from personal faith in Jesus Christ as Lord. The Church believes God’s purpose of grace: 
Election is the gracious purpose of God, according to which God regenerates, justifies, 
sanctifies and glories of sinners. All true believers endure to the end. Those whom God 
has accepted in Christ and sanctified by God’s spirit will never fall away from the state of 


grace, but shall preserve to the end. Trinity believes in the Church. 


Trinity is a New Testament church of the Lord Jesus and which is an autonomous 
local congregation of baptized believers. She is a church associated by covenant faith and 
fellowship of the gospel, observing the two ordinances of Christ, governed by God’s 
laws, exercising the gifts, rights, and privileges invested in them by the Word of God, and 


seeking to extend the gospel to the ends of the earth. Each congregation operates under 
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the Lordship of Christ through democratic processes. The New Testament speaks also of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, which includes the redeemed of all ages, believers from 


every tribe, tongue, people, and nations. 


Trinity International practices the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
She believes Christian baptism to be the immersion of a believer in water in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Baptism is believed to be an act of obedience 
that symbolizes the believer’s faith in a crucified, buried, and risen Savior, the believer’s 
death to sin and burial of old life, and resurrection to walk in newness of life in Christ 
Jesus. The Lord’s Supper is practiced as a symbolic act of obedience whereby members 
of the church, by partaking of the bread and the fruit of the vine, memorialize the death of 
the Redeemer and anticipate His second coming. Observance of the Lord’s Supper is 
every first Sunday where the Trinity congregation reads responsively the Church 
Covenant as a reminder of their relationship with the Lord Jesus, of His broken body and 


shed blood. The Covenant reads: 


Having been led, as we believe, by the Spirit of God, to receive the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our Savior, and on the profession of our faith, having been baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. We do now in the presence of God, angels, 
and this assembly, most solemnly and joyfully enter into covenant with one another as 
one body in Christ. 


We engage, therefore, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, to walk together in Christian 
love; to strive for the advancement of this church, in knowledge, holiness, and 
comfort; to promote its prosperity and spirituality; to sustain its worship, 
ordinances, disciplines, and doctrines. To contribute cheerfully and regularly to 
the support of the ministry, the expenses of the church, the relief of the poor, and 
the spread of the gospel through all nations. We also engage to maintain family 
and secret devotions; to religiously educate our children; to seek the salvation of 
our kindred and acquaintances. 


To walk circumspectly in the world; to be just in our dealings, faithful in our 
engagements, and exemplary in our deportment. To avoid all tattling, backbiting 
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and excessive anger; to abstain from the sale and use of intoxicating drinks as.a 
beverage, and to be zealous in our efforts to advance the kingdom of our Savior. 
We further engage to watch over one another in brotherly love; to remember each 
other in prayer; to aid each other in sickness and distress: To cultivate Christian 
sympathy in feeling and courtesy in speech; To be slow to take offense, but 
always ready for reconciliation, and mindful of the rules of our Savior to secure it 
without delay. 
We moreover engage that when we remove from this place we will, as soon as 


possible, unite with some other church, where we can carry out the spirit of this 
covenant and the principle of God’s word. 


The Church believes in the Lord’s Day, which is Sunday, the first day of the 
week. Sunday Lord’s Day is a Christian institution for regular observance and 
commemorates the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Lord’s Day commemoration 
should include exercise of worship and spiritual devotion, both private and public. 
Activities on the Lord’s Day should be commensurate with the Christian’s conscience 


under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 


Additionally, the Church believes in the Kingdom of God which includes both 
God’s general sovereignty over the universe and God’s particular kingship over those 
who acknowledge God as King. In particular, the Kingdom is the realm of salvation into 
which people enter by trustful, childlike commitment to Jesus Christ. Christians ought to 
pray and labor in order that the Kingdom may come and God’s will be done on earth. The 


full communication of the Kingdom awaits the return of Jesus Christ. 


The Church believes in the Last Things. God, in God’s own time and in God’s 
own way, will bring the world to its appropriate end. According to God’s promise, Jesus 
Christ will return personally and visibly in glory to the earth; the dead will be raised; and 


Christ will judge all people in righteousness. The unrighteous will be consigned to hell, 
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the place of everlasting punishment. The righteous in their resurrected and glorified 


bodies will receive their reward and will dwell forever in Heaven with the Lord. 


The Church believes in evangelism and missions. It is the duty and privilege of 
every follower of Christ and of every church of the Lord Jesus Christ to endeavor to 
make disciples of all nations. The new birth of man’s spirit by God’s Holy Spirit means 
the birth of love for others. Missionary effort on the part of all rests thus upon a spiritual 
necessity of the regenerate life, and is expressly and repeatedly commanded in the 
teachings of Christ. The Lord Jesus Christ has commanded the preaching of the gospel to 
all nations. It is the duty of every child of God to seek constantly to win the lost to Christ 
by verbal witness undergirded by a Christian lifestyle and by other methods in harmony 


with the gospel of Christ. 


In reference to education, Christianity is the faith of enlightenment and 
intelligence. In Jesus Christ, all abide in the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. All 
sound learning is, therefore, a part of Christian heritage. The new birth opens all human 
faculties and creates a thirst for knowledge. An adequate system of Christian education is 
necessary to a complete spiritual program for Christ’s people. In Christian education, 
there should be a proper balance between academic freedom and academic responsibility. 
The freedom of a teacher in Christian school, college and seminary is limited by the pre- 
eminence of Jesus Christ, by the authoritative nature of the scriptures, and by the distinct 
purpose for which the school exists. 

The Church believes in stewardship with God as source of all blessings, temporal 


and spiritual. All that one has and all that one is, one owes to God. Christians are 


therefore under the obligation to serve God with their time, talents, and material 
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possessions; they should reorganize all these things as entrusted to them to use for the 
glory of God and for helping others. According to the scriptures, Christians should 
contribute of their means cheerfully, regularly, systematically, proportionately, and 


liberally for the advancement of the Redeemer’s cause on earth. 


The Church believes in cooperation. That is, Christ’s people should, as occasion 
requires, organize such associations and conventions as may best secure cooperation for 
the great objects of the kingdom of God. Such organizations have no authority over one 
another or over the churches. Members of the New Testament churches should cooperate 
with one another in carrying forward the missionary, educational, and benevolent 
ministries for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. Christian unity in the New Testament 
sense is spiritual harmony and voluntary cooperation for common ends by various groups 
of Christ’s people. Cooperation is desirable between the various Christian determinations, 
when the end to be attained is itself justified, and when such cooperation involves no 
violation of conscience or compromise of loyalty in Christ and His word as revealed in 


the New Testament. 


The Church believes in the Christian and the social order. All Christians are 
under the obligation to seek to make the will of Christ supreme in their own lives and in 
human society. Means and methods used for the improvement of society and the 
establishment of righteousness among men and women can be truly and permanently 
helpful only when they are rooted in the regeneration of the individual by the saving 
grace of God through Christ Jesus. In the spirit of Christ, Christians should oppose 
racism, every form of greed, selfishness, and vice, and all forms of sexual immorality, 


including adultery, homosexuality, and pornography. Christians should work to provide 
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for the orphaned, the needy, the abused, the aged, the helpless, and the sick. They should 
speak on behalf of the unborn and contend for the sanctity of all human life from 
conception to natural death. Every Christian should seek to bring industry, government, 
and society as a whole under the sway of the principles of righteousness, truth, and 
brotherly love. In order to promote these ends, Christians should be ready to work with 
all people of good will in any good cause, always being careful to act in the spirit of love 


without compromising their loyalty to Christ and His truth. 


Moreover, the Church believes in peace over war. It is the duty of Christians to 
seek peace with all people on principles of righteousness, in accordance with the spirit 
and teachings of Christ. They should do all in their power to put an end to war. The true 
remedy for the war spirit is the gospel of the Lord. The supreme need of the world is the 
acceptance of God’s teachings in all the affairs of people and nations, and the practical 
application of God law of love. Christian people throughout the world should pray for the 


reign of the Prince of Peace. 


The Church believes in religious liberty. God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
and God has left it free from the doctrines and commandments of men, which are 
contrary to God’s word or not contained in it. This is why it is important to have Church 
and State separate. The State owes to every church protection and full freedom in the 
pursuit of its spiritual ends. In providing for such freedom, no ecclesiastical group or 
denomination should be favored by the state more than others. Civil government being 
ordained of God, it is the duty of Christians to render loyal obedience thereto in all things 
not contrary to the revealed word of God. The Church should not resort to civil power to 


carry on its work. The gospel of Christ contemplates spiritual means alone for the pursuit 
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of its ends. The state has no right to impose penalties for religious opinions of any kind. 
The state has no right to impose taxes for the support of any form of religion. A free 
church in a free state is the Christian ideal, and this implies the right of free and 
unhindered access to God on the part of all men, and the right to form and propagate 


opinions in the sphere of religion without interference by the civil power. 


The Church believes in the family. Disciples at Trinity and African Christian 
Fellowship firmly believe in the family because the family is the first institution. God has 
ordained the family as the foundational institution of human society and is composed of 
persons related to one another by marriage, blood, or adoption. Marriage is the uniting of 
one man and the woman in covenant commitment for a lifetime. It is God’s unique gift to 
reveal the union between Christ and Christ’s church and to provide for the man and the 
woman in marriage the framework for intimate companionship, the channel of sexual 
expression according to biblical standards, and the means for procreation of the human 
race. The husband and wife are of equal worth before God, since both are created in 
God’s image. The marriage relationship models the way God relates to God’s people. A 
husband is to love his wife as Christ loved the church. He has the God- given 
responsibility to provide for, to protect, and to lead his family. A wife is to submit herself 
graciously to the servant leadership of her husband even as the church willingly submits 
to headship of Christ. She, being in the image of God as is her husband and thus equal to 
him, has the God-given responsibility to respect her husband and to serve as his helper in 
managing the household and nurturing the next generation. Children, from the moment of 
conception, are a blessing and heritage from the Lord. Parents are to demonstrate to their 


children God’s pattern for marriage. Parents are to teach their children spiritual and moral 
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values and to lead them, through consistent choices based on biblical truth. Children are 


to honor and obey their parents. 


The writer believes that in order for the church to move forward under the 
guidance of what it believes in, the church must work together as one body with many 
parts each playing his or her role according to the gifts given. In Paul’s letter to the 
church in Ephesus one reads these words, “From whom the whole body, joined and knit 
together by every ligament, grows with which it is equipped as each part is working 


2 There are many 


properly, promotes the body’s growth in building itself in love. 
members in one body, but all the members do not have the same similarly, for the body 
of Christ to function fully, each must play a part. Every believer is uniquely gifted for 
service. When these gifts are combined in a cooperative relationship, every part does its 
share and the separate parts make up the whole. At Trinity, disciples need each other and 
the question always asked by the writer to the members is, “What part are you playing in 
the life of the Church?” It is a common saying that for a church to be healthy; its 
members must exercise their spiritual gifts. Paul says, “For this reason it depends on 
faith, in order that the promise may rest on grace and be guaranteed to all his descendants 


not only to the adherents of the law but also to those who share the faith of Abraham for 


he is the Father of all of us.”? 


*Eph. 4:16. 


Ro. 4:16. 
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SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The writer was born January 1, 1963 in Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa in what may be 
considered a confused lifestyle home. After many years as a Muslim, the writer’s father was 
converted in 2011 as a Roman Catholic and the mother is a born again A.M.E. Zion Christian. 
The father is a high school graduate (1965) of the Booker T. Washington Technical Institute and 
a trained electrician while the mother is a homemaker and a stay-at-home mom to 11 children. 
When the parents first met, it was love at first sight. That love grows stronger to this day and is 
apparent in their home in Dallas, Texas. The mother gave birth to their first child on the first 
day of the month and the first month in the year 1963 in a small government hospital. The story 
is told that after giving birth she stayed for a time with her mother, the writer’s grandmother, 
because she needed assistance in taking care of the baby. Since this was her first time, the new 
mother, innocent, young and inexperienced, did not know what to do. In fact, as a teenage parent, 


she was scared to death. 


The grandmother’s house was built in a slum area of the city called Slipway close to the 
newly constructed Gabriel Tucker Bridge (later named “The People’s Bridge” after the 1980 
Coup). To this day, the writer’s mother reminds him of how sickly he was growing up because of 
mosquito bites resulting from the unclean environment surrounding them. The writer becomes 
emotional when considering living in the midst of air polluted by nearby factories, piles of 
garbage and other waste materials that surrounded the home. The way the house was built and its 
landscape created a second problem. Because of its closeness to the Duke River, the yard was 


always flooded. 
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In the middle of this river is Providence Island where a ship bringing free slaves from 
America first set anchor. The island was named Providence because the travelers believed that it 
was God who provided a place for them and their church. The church itself was actually first 
established on the ship before reaching the shore of Providence Island. On board that ship was 
Reverend Lott Carey who would later serve as the first Pastor of the historic Providence Baptist 
Church, Monrovia, Liberia, and West Africa. It is after him that the Lott Carey Baptist Mission 
School in Liberia and the Lott Carey Foreign Missions Convention in the United States of 


America are named. 


The Providence Baptist Church is commonly called “The Ark” since it is built exactly 
like Noah’s Ark and is also referred to as the “Cornerstone” of the nation. History reveals that 
when the structure was established, it was a multi-purpose building used as a school building, for 
town house meetings, as city hall, and on Sundays for worship. The writer is one of the proud 


sons of the Providence Baptist Church. 


Growing up, the writer prayed on many occasions to die because life was so difficult; the 
order of the day was survival of the fittest. During his teenage years, he often was forced to go to 
the rich neighborhood with a bag to search for recyclable scrap materials to sell to Lebanese 
traders and buyers. Even at the age of twelve in order to go to the cinema like the other 
neighborhood kids, he sold ice water, blocks of ice and plastic bags in the market places and on 
street corners to marketers and anyone else who passed by. Any leftover money was kept to eat 
and to be used as pocket change. Many days the writer went to school and back on an empty 
stomach, hungry, without breakfast and sometimes lunch. He attended the Walker elementary 


school for a brief while but dropped out because of lack of finances. 
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Additionally while growing up, the writer began to question if the mother and father were 
his biological parents. Often he listened as close friends of the family indicated that they had 
adopted and raised him as their first and oldest child after the death of his birth parents. 
However, he was later convinced because of the way they treated him that they were indeed his 
parents. They were good to him like any biological parent would be and provided the same 
special care given to the rest of the siblings. He was indeed the firstborn of eleven children, six 


boys and five girls, two of which were twins. 


They all grew up in a Muslim home and were taught to show love and respect to family 
members and friends. The training he received from the Koran (the book of the Muslim faith) he 
remembers today. The Bible also says, “Train children in the right way, and when old they will 
not stray.” So it is with this writer. He comes from a family that is very close and, trained 
properly; he remains connected with the teaching and the family. He finds time while residing in 
the United States to communicate with the rest of his family and siblings in Liberia, West Africa. 
No matter what is going on in the writer’s life he always makes the time to practice good family 


values and visits other family members in the United States. 


His father hailed from Grand Cape Mount County northeast of Liberia and belonged to 
the Vai tribe. The Vai tribe is one of the intelligent tribal groups that read and write their own 
language. They were the first brilliant and educated people to introduce language writing to 
Liberia before the coming of the missionaries. According to family history, the writer’s 


forefather was a trader and sailor by profession who came to Liberia from Germany and fell in 


‘Prov. 22:6. 
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love with his great, great, great grandmother. According to the story, this relationship ended in 
holy matrimony thereby giving the offspring the light skin and the right and privilege to the last 
name of Ernst. After moving and wandering from place to place in the country in search of a job 
and improved living conditions, they settled near the seacoast. The writer’s father is a huge tall 
giant size man about the height of NBA basketball super star Shaq O’Neal. The mother, a 
Christian, is from the Bassa tribe in Grand Bassa County. The father who was once a devoted 
Muslim is now a converted Roman Catholic Christian living in Dallas, Texas, with his daughter 
and the writer’s sister Mrs. Sando Ernst-Walker. Like the conversion of Saul to Paul on the 
Damascus road, the father was dedicated to his Muslim religion before his transformation. His 
father met his mother when she was a very young age, twenty years younger than he and with 
him as her first love. She came from a very good Christian home and attended church on a 


regular basis with her parents who are now deceased. 


On one occasion, the writer asked his mother an embarrassing question, one that most 
children would not ask, “What were you thinking of falling in love with a Muslim and an older 
man?” Her response was, “Son, love is in the eye of the beholder.” She said at the time and the 
age that she found love, nobody could convince her this was not her true love. She automatically 
became a Muslim and began to worship and do things according to the Muslim instructions of 
Mohammed the Prophet and the holy book of the Koran. It is important to know that the Muslim 
faith is aggressive and progressive and is considered as African Religion while Christianity is 
looked upon as Western Religion. 

Right now, it is believed that there is a strategic plan designed to take over the entirety of 


Africa by the year 2040. The philosophy is very simple; if Africa, which is the second largest 


continent in the world, can be conquered by Muslims, conquering can be done to the rest of the 
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continents. The question may be asked of the writer, “How are they going to accomplish this in 
the real world?” Well, they are engaging into intermarriages which is one means by which their 
messages and requirements are extended. There are some common things that the writer still 
remembers that he learned as a young Muslim disciple. His grandmother, the mother of his 
father, brings back fresh memories when he reflects on the past with her. She will play the role 
of an Emaan by reading the Koran and explains it as if they were assembled in a Mosque for 
worship. An Emaan is to the Muslim in a mosque, as Rabbi is to Jews in the Synagogue and the 
Pastor to the Christians in the Church. At the end of the reading, Grandmother will explain 


beautifully what it means and how one is to respond on completion of every reading and prayer. 


As a Muslim, one is constantly in prayer. In fact, prayers are the order of the day, five 
times daily according to the custom. It is a religion of loyalty and commitment. For example, 
when traveling and it is time for prayer, the duty of a devoted Muslim is to stop the car 
immediately, roll the mat, wash one’s face (the hands up to the elbow), nose, and ears and pray. 
This is why most dedicated Muslims travel with water in a tea kettle and a mat to use for 
praying. 

The writer learned from his grandmother that the Prophet Mohammed adopted much of 
his way of life, religious lifestyle, and practices from Judaism before his flight from Mecca to 
Medina. In 622 AD, to escape persecution, he fled to Medina and this flight is called the 


“Hegira.” Commemoration of Hegira is considered to be the beginning of the Muslim calendar. 


Islam and Judaism are similar with some few things in common. Some of the commonality is as 
follow: The Jews pray three times a day facing Jerusalem. The Muslim prays five times a day 
facing Mecca. The Jews pray calling on Yahweh while the Muslim prays calling on Allah. 


Within their lifetime, Jews are to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and kiss the wailing walls. It is 
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customary that, as a practicing Muslim, one will visit Mecca the holy city of the Islamic faith 
and kiss the Kaaba. The Kaaba is the Holy Islamic site: a square building inside the great 


mosque in Mecca, containing a sacred stone, a Black Stone said to be given by God. 


One is also taught to remember and say repeatedly, “Allah is god and Mohammed is its 
Prophet.” This is to be repeated even on one’s dying bed. One is also taught to believe that Jesus 
is not the Son of God but an ordinary prophet sent by God. As proof, the question is raised, 
“How can Jesus be the Son of God when God had no wife and was never married?” According to 
the Islamic faith the birth of Jesus is a myth and a fairy tale told by humans. As stated earlier, it 
is taught that Christianity is a Western or White Man’s self-imposed religion while Muslim faith 
is African religion. A justification for this belief is that most pictures of Jesus portray him as 
white. Converting from Christianity to become a Muslim is easier than converting from Muslim 
to Christian. Conversion from Muslim to Christianity means betraying the true faith and the 


punishment is denial, separation from siblings, or death. 


To better his family, the writer’s father ended up in Yekepa, Nimba County, which is 
located in the northern part of the country and a city southeast of Liberia. He was immediately 
employed by the mining company called LAMCO or the Liberia American Mining Company. 
This steel and iron ores mining company operated in that part of the country as a joint venture of 
the Liberian and the American governments. When the writer’s father was solidly employed and 
settled, he called his wife to bring the family over to him. For ten years, the place where they 
lived was named Area C, a group of camp houses built for the company’s non- staff members. 
Later his father was promoted to junior staff level and they relocated to area B where they 


remained for five years. As he advanced to senior staff level, the family finally moved to area 
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EB, the last dwelling place before moving back to Monrovia during the civil war. The rest of the 


siblings were born at the hospital in Yekepa, Nimba County. 


The writer’s mother, a beautiful lady dark in complexion and short with a middle weight 
body, then broke the good news to her children that their father had found a job in Yekepa, 
Nimber County. Yekepa was built like little Europe or America with yellow school bus and rail 
bus transportation systems. The writer could not imagine or believe what he was hearing and was 
overwhelmed with great joy. In fact, everyone in the immediate family was happy that life was 
about to take on a different course. Yekepa was a beautiful place to live and raise the family. 
That is, it was before the bloody civil war that brought much destruction of properties and left 
hundreds of thousands dead and homeless. The Southern Baptist missionaries serving at the time 
could attest to the fact that indeed Yekepa was beautiful, a living community built by the 
Americans and the government of Sweden. It was most often referred to as “Small America in 
Africa or a taste of America in Africa.” There was everything at one’s convenience. People ate 
and wasted food because food was now in surplus and always in abundance. Everywhere one 
turned, one found food—in the cabinet within the house and in the refrigerator that was filled to 


capacity. Life was good and not boring anymore. 


The writer attended public school for a while and later enrolled at St. Joseph Roman 
Catholic middle school, a private institution in the community. The American government 
provided the same yellow buses used here in the United States for the Yekepa’s school system. 
The bus picked up the writer and dropped him off every day with the other students. At the end 
of the month the writer’s father made sure he had his allowance for the month and took him to 
shop for school and other events. The writer realized that he was now living the middle class life. 


His father hired a maid named Esther who was much younger than his mother and who was 
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charged with the responsibilities of cooking, cleaning, and caring for him and the younger 
siblings. 

The primary role of the writer’s mother was, as the wife, to accompany his father to 
different functions and occasions. One of those big events celebrated by those who belong to the 
Muslim faith was the yearly observance of “Ramadan” which falls on the ninth month according 
to the Islamic faith religious calendar. It is a period of daily fasting from sunrise to sunset. At the 
end of this event a great festival of celebration is held to commemorate the day. To mark the 
event, everyone in the immediate family would be dressed from head to toe in colorful attire. 
Elders and officials were recognized as they processed into the celebration hall with their many 


wives beside them. 


The Muslim faith is amazing when it comes to choosing a wife. According to the faith, 
one can take on as many women or wives as desired but one should be able to feed, shelter, and 
clothe them. In other words each of them must be fully supported. Failure to take good care or to 


provide for one’s many wives and family is transgression before “Allah Almighty.” 


The writer remembers the day he graduated from Carroll High School (a Roman Catholic 
Institution named after Bishop Carroll) as one of the best days of his life. The family was 
especially pleased to see the first born child come this far and his father began to work on plans 
to prepare him for the future. It was the father’s desire that he go to a college of his own choice. 
The father stated that he would work harder in order to send each child to an institution of higher 
learning. Then one day the father said something sad, “Son, I want you to go further in your 
education and reach for the best and achieve what your mother and I could not because our 
parents were not in the position.” The statement brought tears to this researcher’s eyes. He 


learned later that his father wanted him to go to college and take on the career that he desired. In 
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other words, the father wanted the researcher to follow in his footsteps but God had a different 


plan. 


All plans and dreams for the researcher were about to change; he started playing on the 
same team with the missionaries’ children and other Christian kids living in the community. 
Missionaries Earl and Jane Williams organized a group for boys called the Royal Ambassadors 
(RA’s). This program is designed to train and prepare young men for Christian Ministry. One 
weekend while making plans for camp season, one of the boys invited the writer to be part of the 
camp week’s activity. The writer reluctantly said yes, reluctantly because he was afraid of the 


consequences from his parents, particularly his Muslim father. 


The writer had been told by the missionaries that he could go but under the condition that 
he spends the night with them before departure. He thought this was a good idea since it allowed 
him to avoid his father and kept him from knowing his hidden agenda. The writer spent the night 


and the next day he and his Christian friends set out for camp. 


Boys of all age groups from different Baptist Churches assembled for camp week. On the 
very last day, a campfire service was held. It was a beautiful scene to remember and the writer 
can still record and picture it in his head. That night the camp counselor meditated from the book 
of Amos: “Therefore thus I will do to you, O Israel, and because I will do this to you, prepare to 
meet your God, O Israel!”® His theme was “Prepare to Meet Your God.” In the sermon he said 
that everyone will die and meet God for the judgment but that all should be reminded that death 
is not the end of existence. Instead, everyone will stand before Christ, believers for their belief 


and non-believers for their rejection of God. The message resonated with this writer. He felt that 


>Amos 4:12. 
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the counselor was talking directly to him and the message was specifically for him. The 
counselor went on to say that all those present that night were sinners and in need of God’s 
saving grace and forgiveness. Only Christ’s death on the cross has provided forgiveness for all 
who believe. The Bible says in Hebrews, “And just as it is appointed for mortals to die once, and 
after that the judgment, so Christ has been offered once to bear the sins of many, will appear a 


second time, not to bear sins, but to save those who are eagerly waiting for Him.” 


Our appointed face- to-face encounter with God puts everything in perspective. Whether 
we live seventy years or 1000, the issue of eternity is the same: “Prepare to meet your God!” At 
the end of the sermon, the counselor extended the invitation giving campers the opportunity to 
come and accept the Lord Jesus Christ as their personal Lord and Savior. It was touching and 
convicting. All stood up to the call including the writer. At first the writer did not understand 
why Counselor Reverend Eric Morgan extended the invitation to discipleship but the writer was 
glad he did what the Holy Spirit told him to do. It was God as a camp counselor speaking 


directly to him. There was a lost soul among those saved boys that needed the Lord. 


It is said that God moves in a mysterious ways His wonders to perform. God spoke to 
Counselor Eric that night that a Muslim boy was sitting around the camp fire and he was heading 


in the wrong direction. “Bid him come.” 


The familiar hymn of invitation used at the Billy Graham crusades was sung. “Just as I 
am, without one plea, but that Thy blood was shed for me, And that Thou bid’st me come to 
Thee, O Lamb of God, I come! I come! ”’ Others started to leave their seats and go up for 


rededication while some accepted Jesus as their personal Lord and Savior. The writer was moved 


Heb. 9:27. 


"Baptist Hymnal, 145. 
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and deeply touched by the preacher-counselor’s message and he questioned himself, “What if I 


were to die tonight? What will become of my life?” 


Without hesitation, he got up from his seat and gave his life to the Lord. The camp 
counselor led him aside for one-on-one consultation and gave him the privilege of repeating the 
prayer of salvation referred to by many as the Sinner’s prayer. “Dear Lord Jesus, I know that I 
am a sinner. I’m really sorry for my sins, Lord. I ask you now, Lord Jesus, to come into my 
heart, forgive me of my sins, take control of my life, and make me the kind of person you want 
me to be. I now receive You into my heart. Thank You for coming in. I will follow You all the 


days of my life. In Your name I pray, Amen.” 


On the way back home from camp, the writer sat down quietly and would not talk. Nobody could 
get his attention. He was thinking what was going to happen to him when he arrived home. The 
consequence is so great that when one thinks of it, he or she might commit suicide. Once home, 
the writer was constantly in fear and not happy as other Christians who find it indeed a joy the 
day they receive Christ as their personal Lord and Savior. The writer refused to tell anyone of his 
new found friend and kept it to himself. He could not trust those who were around him. He was 
two different persons in one body. He was praying both to the one triune God and to Allah at the 
same time. He was in both the mosque and church week after week. Nobody knew that the writer 
was now a changed man but one who was afraid to tell his parents. Unknown to his parents, the 
he started attending baptismal classes and was subsequently baptized by the Rev. Earl Williams, 


a missionary who was the esteemed Pastor of Mount Nimba Baptist Church. 


All this took place in September 1977. The writer began secretly and quietly to take 
active part in all the Church’s weekly activities except for Sunday morning. The writer had to 


sneak to attend meetings at the Church. Yet under the pastoral leadership of Pastor Earl 
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Williams, he experienced abundant spiritual growth. This situation strongly shaped his life but, 
at the same time, his life was in danger because of his conversion. It was a difficult time for him, 
knowing that if the conversion were made known, it would cause him ex-communication or 


possibly, death. 


Still upon graduation from high school, he told his mother that he was a born again 
Christian and believed that God was leading him to Christian service. The news began to 
circulate like wildfire not only in the church and community, but finally among his own people. 
When it reached the father, the writer, gripped with fear, had to leave in a hurry for Monrovia. 
Monrovia, the capital city of the Republic of Liberia, was named in honor of President James 
Monroe who was the fifth President of the United States of America. President Monroe was a 
founding member of the American Colonization Society (ACS) charged with the responsibility 


of getting the freed slaves back to the motherland Africa. 


The writer left home like the biblical prodigal son not knowing where or to whom he was 
going or to whom but this one fleeing because his life was threatened by the father. The writer 
had heard his pastor say over and over again that the “love of God will not take you where the 
grace of God cannot keep you.” This statement brought assurance and hope. He believed that 
God was going to make the way for him. God was truly on his side and, to his amazement, God 
surely showed up. He was warmly welcomed into the homes of most of his National Counselors 
of the Royal Ambassadors. He would spend few nights here and few there. While in one of the 
homes, for some reason, he could not sleep. All night long he turned from one side of the bed to 
the other. Twisting and turning he decided to get down on his knees to pray. While in the attitude 


of prayer, he felt a heaviness upon him and heard a still voice say to him, “I am the Lord your 


’Rev. Dr. Earl Williams, a Southern Baptist Missionary 
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God who have called you from among your people and set you apart and anointed you to go back 
and proclaim my Word.” 


The writer went back to bed and began to meditate on what he had just experienced in the 
midst of prayer. He wanted some assurance and confirmation that the Lord was calling him to 
Christian service so he decided to put God to a test. This he felt was the right thing to do because 
in the book of Malachi, the Bible says, “Bring the full tithe into the storehouse, so that there may 
be food in my house, and thus put me to the test me in this, says the Lord of hosts, and see if I 
will not open the windows of heaven and pour down for you an overflowing blessing.”” He went 
to God again in prayer to ask for divine confirmation. “If it is true that you are calling me into 


the gospel ministry, then I want you to provide the means for Seminary preparation.” 


On March 8, 1992 the writer visited the campus of the Liberia Baptist Theological 
Seminary during family day and Alumni homecoming and enrolled as a freshman student. He 
had just fifty dollars in his pocket and faith in God. When he came to register for the semester, 
the Lord provided; after interviewing him, the registrar made a call to his church in the United 
States and sought scholarship help. A few hours later while the researcher was on lunch break in 
the school cafeteria with the other students, he was told to report the registrar’s office. There 
was important information concerning the completion of his registration and enrollment. The 
Georgia Baptist Convention had agreed to grant him a full college scholarship as he prepared 
himself at the seminary. Additionally, the Reverend John Mark Carpenter, President of the 


school, began to unfold the scholarship package including other benefits. 


Mal. 3:10. 
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Back home he received news from close family friends that he had been condemned, 
disowned, denied and excommunicated for leaving the Muslim faith. He was told that his father 
was not going to forgive him and would have nothing to do with him as long as they both shall 
live. It was said that he was a good for nothing human being and a failure in life unworthy to be 
called his father’s son. The researcher struggled through seminary on his own without any 


support from his parents or family members. 


Things, however, began to fall in place during the second year of study and he believes that this 
was confirmation and the Lord’s doing. The writer accepted his first offer to serve as a full time 
Associate Pastor of the Second Providence Baptist Church, Johnson Street, Monrovia, Liberia 
under the pastoral leadership of the late Reverend D. Kennedy Wlue. On December 12, 1988, he 
graduated with a Bachelor of Theology degree (B.TH) from the Liberia Baptist Theological 
Seminary thus making him the first in the entire family to reach this level of education. He then 
continued his seminary education graduating on December 5, 1994 with a second Bachelor’s in 


Religious Education Degree (B.RE). 


On a daily basis, the church and community recognized the change in the researcher so 
that he became a household name. It is upon this recognition that he was recommended to the 
Church by Pastor D. Kennedy Wlue for ordination. On February 12, 1989 the researcher and the 
son of the Pastor Rev. Samuel Wlue were ordained to the gospel ministry by the Providence 
Baptist Association, the highest ecclesiastical body of the Baptist compact in Liberia. Rev. 
Samuel Wlue who is no longer involved in active ministry left for the United States the 
following year for graduate studies at Southeastern Theological Seminary. Following the sudden 
death of Rev. D. Kennedy Wlue, the writer soon assumed responsibility as interim pastor. After 


one year of leadership, Second Providence Baptist Church elected the Rev. Harrison Menjay as 
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Pastor. The writer was inducted along with Reverend Menjay as a full time Assistant Pastor. 
Later there was a call from Rev. Charles H. Jones, Jr. one of the writer’s spiritual father to be the 
Pastor of the Elijah Baptist Church of Tubmanburg, Bomi County. This was his first church as a 
young Pastor coming from seminary. Elijah Baptist Church was founded by the late Reverend 
Charles H. Jones, Sr. who served as the first Pastor. The writer responded to the call ‘here am I 
Lord send me’. He immediately assumed responsibility as the Pastor succeeding the late Rev. 


Simeon Roberts, Sr. 


The County Superintendent, the late Deacon G. Blowded Jackson, was then the Chairman 
of the Deacon Board. According to reliable sources who saw his remains, Deacon Jackson was 
beheaded by rebel forces of the National Patriotic Forces of Liberia (NPFL) organized by former 
Liberia warlord President Charles Gankay Taylor. His head was posted at one of the check points 
on the Monrovia-Bomi Hills Highway. When the writer received the news, he was sad and could 
not eat or drink for mourning his late Deacon who was very good and served the writer well 
during his pastoral ministry at Elijah Baptist Church. Deacon Jackson’s death was a sad event 


and he will be missed by the many people he loved and helped. 


The writer was then called to be the Senior Pastor of the James R. Davis Memorial 
Baptist Church when the organizer and Pastor Rev. Edward Eniem left for his native Ghana to 
seek refuge during the bloody civil war. James R. Davis Memorial Baptist Church is situated on 
the Terminal Island or Buhrod Island. Terminal Island was a notorious base for criminals, 
possessed with evil and fear, and was dangerous to travelers any time of day. It reminded the 
writer of the parable of The Good Samaritan told by Jesus in Luke 10:23-37.The church is 
named in loving memory of the late James Richard Davis, a native of Georgia and member of the 


Georgia Baptist Convention in Milledgeville, Georgia. Pastor Davis gave the first contribution to 
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the late Reverend Peter Amos George, the Pastor of the Providence Baptist Church, to get the 


work started. 


The writer served the church for five consecutive years before coming to live in the 
United States. On July 4, 1992, at the Gates of Heaven Pentecostal Church (Crown Hill-Broad 
Street, Monrovia), he took the hand of Dora Cole-Ernst in holy matrimony. In spite of two 
miscarriages, this union was blessed with two beautiful children Sodora and Solomon, Jr. and 
one adopted daughter Princess. The oldest daughter Sodora, a freshman marketing major at the 
University of Cincinnati, is named as a combination of her father Solomon and her mother Dora. 
She was born nineteen years ago on February 19, 1994 in Brooklyn, New York. During the heat 
of the civil war, Sodora was just eight and a half months in her mother’s womb when her mother 
secured a visiting visa to come to the United States to give birth. Upon her arrival the mother 
made a brief stay with her niece Barbara Brown in Brooklyn, New York and Sodora was born at 
the Brooklyn, New York hospital. Their adopted daughter Princess is the writer’s sister’s 
daughter who was disowned by her biological father. She presently lives in Liberia, West Africa 


with the hope of joining her parents. 


Solomon, Jr. was born on July 8, 1998 at the Ohio State Medical Hospital. The writer 
arrived in the United States at the John F. Kennedy International Airport on July 18, 1998, after a 
one-year stay in Abidjan, Ivory Coast. His first stop was Brooklyn, New York then Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Washington D.C. so when he finally arrived in Columbus, his son was ten days 
old. The writer was a little disturbed because he had anticipated being present to see his son 


come forth from his mother’s womb; yet he was glad that his wife had a safe delivery. 


It was difficult to work or attend school on a visiting visa but, with the help of the 


Reverend Dr. George Williamson, Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Granville, Ohio, he 
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enrolled in the Methodist Theological School in Ohio in Delaware, Ohio to pursue a Masters in 
Counseling Ministry with emphasis in drug and alcohol. His reason for choosing this discipline 
was to return to his native land and aid in its rehabilitation process. He noted that during 
Liberia’s bloody civil war young people, commonly called child soldiers, were given drugs, 


guns, and other weapons of destruction to kill their enemies and even their own parents. 


On May 19, 2001, he graduated with the desired degree (MACM). While studying at the 
seminary, he distinguished himself as the first African to be elected President of Student Council. 
He was also involved with other organizations and enthusiastically served as President of the 
Council of Ethnic Concern, Chairman of Peace with Justice Commission and Representative of 
Faculty Council. Also in 2001, he worked for six weeks as Intern Counselor and Chaplain at 
Nationwide Children’s Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. From September 4" thru November 9", he 


completed two units of Clinical Pastoral Counseling (CPE). 


In his last academic year, Shiloh Baptist Missionary Baptist Church of Columbus, Ohio 
under the pastoral leadership of Dr. Otha Gilyard called him as a full time Associate Minister for 
Campus Ministry and Missions. With commitment, dedication and integrity, he served for four 
years working particularly with international students from various colleges and universities. He 
also became involved with various church groups and faith based organizations in the 
community. For example, he was Vice President of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Color People (NAACP), Licking County branch. The writer traveled far and 
wide both in the United States and other parts of the world preaching, teaching and attending 
conferences such as the Baptist World Alliance, Church Alive Ministries International Seeking 
the Kingdom Conference and the Joint College of Bishops Conclave held in Washington D.C. 


The writer has traveled to Melbourne, Australia, Vancouver, Canada, Oakland, New Zealand, 
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Amsterdam, Holland, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Freeport and Nassau, Bahamas, Abidjan, Ivory 


Coast, Darka, Senegal and London, Great Britain to name a few. 


In October 2011 Solomon, Jr. was diagnosed with a kidney problem that causes his hip 
bones to slip off joint and has had to undergo intensive surgery for both hip bones before a 
kidney transplant. This procedure took place on Friday December 17, 2010 at 1:00p.m. at the 


Nationwide Children’s Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


Following a brief recovery, Solomon, Jr. went to school for six weeks in a wheelchair riding a 
lift school bus for handicapped students. On Monday, January 10, 2011 at 2:00 p.m., little 
Solomon’s parents took him for the first of many visits to the doctor in preparation for his kidney 
transplant. After a series of appointments, the parents were told a decision to undergo dialysis 
must be made because both kidneys were operating at 20%. Their son’s name was placed on the 
list as a recipient in Ohio and the entire country. At that time, there were an estimated 8,568.2 


people on the Ohio list alone. 


The writer was deeply touched when his son said, “Daddy I don’t want to die.” This 
brought tears to the writer’s eyes and he vowed to do all he could for his son to survive. He 


called Dr. David Spencer of the Nationwide Children’s Hospital in Columbus, Ohio and 
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volunteered to be the living donor. He was instructed by the transplant team of the hospital to 
contact the comprehensive transplant team at the Ohio State University Medical Center in order 
to begin the treatment process for the transplant. A series of successful visits readied the writer 
and his son. On April 5, 2011, they met with a team consisting of surgeon, pharmacist, social 
worker, and a nutritionist. Six days later, two registered nurses, Lauren and Nicole Carrelli, were 
assigned to work closely with the family. The father’s urine was collected and blood drawn while 
his son took shots for Hepatitis B and Pneumococcal Polysaccharide. With each visit to the 
Transplant Center, the writer had to present his green card, driver license. On Monday, May 2, 


2011, documents were signed, photocopied and presented. 


Surgery was finally set for Wednesday, May 18, 2011 at 7:00 a.m. to take place at 
Nationwide Children’s Hospital, 700 Children’s Drive, Columbus, Ohio. At 8:00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, May 17, 2011, Solomon, Jr. began the preliminary process including blood pressure 
checks while at 1:00 p.m. the writer, having consumed only liquids, was given medication to 
clean his stomach. Early in the morning on the 18" before both were taken into the operating 
room, the International Presiding Prelate Bishop Donald James Washington of the Church Alive 
Ministries International prayed with them a prayer of faith and took pictures. The Apostle James 
writes, “Are any among you sick? They should call the elders of the church and have them pray 
over them, anointing them with oil in the name of the Lord. The prayer of faith will save the sick, 
and the Lord will raise them up; and anyone who has committed sins will be forgiven. Therefore 
confess your sins to one another and pray for each other so that you may be healed. The prayer of 


the righteous is powerful and effective.””” 


Jas. 5:14-16. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The writer peer group carries the name Gardner C. Taylor: Leadership 
Administration and Authority. The researcher quickly confesses that there was some 
difficulty and appreciable apprehension writing this paper, “Faith in Foreign Lands: An 
Urgent Call for Leadership Liberation, Commitment to Christian Doctrine and 
Empowerment.” The challenge was not to focus homiletically on method alone or on 
hermeneutical process alone. Instead, the challenge was to accomplish both while 
experiencing the peer group as a place of reflection in which to examine and respect the 
many nuances of leadership administration and authority. 

Project context is the African Christian Fellowship of Columbus, Ohio Chapter. 
The researcher’s primary emphasis is on maintaining strong Christian faith in a culturally 
varied world, a world in which one inevitably experiences culture shock. This world 
presents many issues for consideration. What does it mean to have cultural shock? How 
does one preach or apply the word of God to a group of people whose tradition have 
different roots from their place of residence? In the researcher’s context, many 
congregational members want to fit into the modern culture. Oftentimes because of the 
many attractions, opportunities, distractions of entertainment and language barriers, 
encounters with differing cultures become a hindrance to practicing the word of God. 


such an environment, faith and commitment to Christian doctrine can suffer. As on 
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attempts to address this challenge with the African Christian Fellowship and 
sister congregations, one must inevitably understand how other theologians view black 
culture. In A Black Theology of Liberation, James H. Cone sees “black culture as a source 
of black theology that is intimately connected to black experience and black history.” 
For him, culture must be defined in terms of the experiences of the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Jesus Christ related to the culture of the oppressed when he addressed 
humanity’s pain and suffering, particularly that of the disenfranchised. Reflected in 
Cone’s writings is a keen awareness of the wellspring of African culture born on the 
African continent and its deep roots within communities representing the African 
diaspora world-wide. He understands the danger of over-assimilation into a dominant 
culture. Culture is a way of life or a lifestyle encompassing ideas, customs, and social 
behavior of a society and has great impact on life choices. The writer agrees with Cone’s 
assertion that people’s actions, behaviors—even hopes and expectations—can be shaped 
or distorted based on cultural differences and/or limitations. 

The writer also strongly agrees with Julian Kunnie who sees not much difference 
between African and African American culture. According to Kunnie, “The history of 
Africans in Africa and the descendants of Africans in Americas are inextricably 
intertwined” This fact is important for the political struggles of all African people. 
Kunnie would agree with Cone who contends, “Black theology needs to use the vestiges 


and manifestation of Africanisms in black culture as a source for its practice, and in so 


' James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 2™ ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986), 
60. 


? Julian Kunnie, Models of Black Theology: Issues in Class, Culture and Gender, (Valley Forge, 
PA: Trinity Press, 1994), 33. 
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doing American black theology will find a nexus with African theology on the continent 


of Africa.” 


The writer believes that in order for culture to be adoptable one must change 
one’s mindset or ideology. That is, what currently exists must be altered or abandoned. 
In the book of Daniel, which is the biblical foundation for this project, King 
Nebuchadnezzar tried but failed in his attempt to change the mindset of Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah when they were brought into a foreign land and 
encountered a new ideology. He began by changing their Hebrew names to the names of 
Babylonian gods. Daniel (God is my Judge) was called Belteshazzar (Protect his life 
with probably the name of the pagan god Marduk implied). Hananiah (the Lord is 
gracious) became Shadrach (decree or command of Aku the moon-god) and Mishael 
(who is what God is) became Meshach (who is what Aku is). Finally Azariah (the Lord 
will help) was replaced with the name Abednego (servant of Nebo, the second ranking 
god in the Babylonian pantheon). The oppressor then ordered that they be trained for 
three years and served the same delicacies to eat as the king. Daniel, however, conferred 
with the three other Hebrew boys and they decided to eat what was customary in their 
native land and their native religion. Daniel and his three young friends resolved not to 
defile themselves in a foreign land; they became men true to their God by refusing to eat 


the king’s food or compromising their worship practices. Their mind was made up. 


Regardless of the culture in which one finds oneself, one’s mind must first be liberated 
and transformed in order to survive with one’s beliefs intact. Lester Agyei McCorn in 


Standing on Holy Common Ground relates survival and liberation in his comments on the 


* Ibid., 179. 
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work of Carroll A. Watkins Ali, a Black Womanist pastoral theologian. McCorn, in 


agreement with Ali, provides the following positions: 


Survival is the ability of the African Americans (1) to resist systematic oppression 
and genocide and (2) to recover the self, which entails a psycho-logical recovery 
from the abuse and dehumanization of political oppression and exploitation as 
well as recovery of African heritage, culture, and values that were oppressed 
during slavery. By liberating I mean (1) total freedom from all kinds of 
oppression for African descendants of slaves and (2) the ability of African 
Americans as people to self-determine and engage in the process of 
transformation of the dominant oppressive culture through political resistance." 


McCorn adds, “Survival and liberation of African Americans are urgent pastoral 
theological concerns.” In Preaching Through the Storm, H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Senior 
Pastor of the Metropolitan Missionary Baptist Church of Washington D.C., speaks from 
personal experience. “To be sure, life is always composed of those experiences and 
encounters which provide both challenge to one’s character and the testing of one’s spirit. 
Life’s greatest wars are never waged on the plains of mortal combat and physical 
struggle. Life’s greatest wars are fought on the battlefield of the mind. Life’s most serious 
conflict is inner conflict, and the scars of war that inflict the most permanent wound and 


cause the greatest pain are to be found not on the skin, but on the soul.”° 


Because of the urgent need for leadership liberation, the writer has created a 
model that will train context participants to be committed to Christian doctrine and 
empower them to be self-directive while still God-dependent. Patricia Cranton in 


Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspective for Teachers of 


* Lester A. McCorn, Standing on Holy Common Ground: An Africentric Ministry Approach To 
Prophetic Community Engagement (Chicago, IL: MMGI Books, 2013), 45. 


5 Tbid., 46. 


° H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Preaching Through the Storm, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publications, 1987), 140. 
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Adults addresses the concept of self-directed education. This is an experiential learning 
process that examines the development of self-direction as a transformation process. 
“Self-directed learning occurs when the learner is free to challenge or question”’ The 
researcher supports Cranton’s claim that in order for self-directed learning to take place, 
there must be freedom. One must be liberated and empowered to think and do for oneself. 


The result will be a changed mindset and world view. 


The researcher is grateful for the insight provided by Harry H. Singleton in Black 
Theology and Ideology: Deideological Dimensions in the Theology of James H. Cone. 
Singleton compares and contrasts the work of two distinct theologians: Juan Luis 
Segundo and James H. Cone in order to arrive at his own theology. In his treatment, 
Singleton utilizes Segundo’s theological methods of de-ideologization to argue that 
relevant theological reflection must depart from the exposing of religio-political 
ideologies that justify human oppression in the name of God. He claims that such 
ideologies need to be effectively countered by the creation of new theological 
presuppositions rooted in liberation. Singleton then contextualizes Segundo’s method by 
offering Cone’s theological prospective as the best example of such an approach in 
America insofar as it is able to discern the link between religio-political ideologies and 


black oppression. 


In the history of Western theology, one seldom finds an ethic of liberation derived 
from the God of freedom, but rather, an ethic of the status quo, derived from 
Greek philosophy and from the political interests of a church receiving special 
favor from the state. Sometimes this status quo was expressed in terms of a 
philosophical emphasis on reason. At other times, the theme was faith, understood 
either as assent to propositional truths or as a spiritual relationship with God. 


” Patricia Cranton , Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults. (San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, A. Wiley Company, 1996), 27. 
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Whatever the variation of emphases on faith and reason, God’s revelation was 
interpreted, more often than not, as consistent with the values of the structures of 


political oppression.® 


An additional consideration is that serving an urban community poses a challenge 
to both the servant leader and the congregation. How does the pastor interact with the 
congregation? Many older churches are maintained by small cores of older people where 
most of the leadership is made up of people over the age of sixty. Urban churches often 
lose the middle-aged, middle-class people who move up socially and away 
geographically. Survival mentality is common among those aging members who as the 
urban church core group. With fewer members it is inevitable that the servant leader, in 
particular, will feel like there is just too much to do and not enough time to do it. He or 
she feels rushed, pressured, and stressed out. However hard one tries, one never gets 
caught up with all the things needing to be done. There is always one more task, one 
more assignment, and one more item to check off the to-do list. The tyranny of the urgent 
consumes one’s life. Rushing from one task to another, it is easy to wonder, “Is it really 
worth it all? Will what I am doing make a lasting difference?” It is easy to puzzle at how 
life fits together. It is discouraging to see the most important things get pushed out of 
ones’ life by the things that are the most immediately demanding. The writer asks this 


question of the reader, “Is it the small, urgent things that fill up your days?” 


Life’s urgencies can undermine ones’ faith and commitment to biblical doctrine. 
So can the search for a safe place to live. The majority of the writer’s congregation were 
refugees, people forced to move by war, famine, or persecution. Migrants move “freely” 


to find better work or conditions. Not so with refugees. Governments and multinational 


® Harry H. Singleton, III, Black Theology and Ideology: Deideological Dimensions in the 
Theology of James H. Cone (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1989), 34. 
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companies generate conditions that drive whole communities to poverty and the need to 


flee. Often the distinction between “free” and “forced” movement is not clear. 


A city may appear to have economic independence, but it must always be seen to 
be a part of the larger national system, influenced by political decisions and 
financial opportunism. In the first year of the Reagan administration, $40 billion 
was removed from social budgets (at that time mostly spent in the northern and 
eastern cities) and added to the Pentagon military budget (which is mostly spent 
in the growth areas of the South). Federal decisions of this magnitude, made in 
Washington, affect dozens of cities and millions of people, and decide which 
urban regions flourish or decline.” 


These dynamics create storms that humans must weather. After listening to the 
storm stories of his congregants’ lives, the writer decided to create a small group 
discussion on how to strengthen leadership through training, reconnecting the church to 
the community, and working in cooperation with local pastors, church leaders, churches, 
associations, conventions and living the legacy of past leadership. He believed that all of 
these considerations would help the members to weather the storm. Secondly, he wished 
to explore ways to be better committed to Christian doctrine and better understand 
ministries and families in the community. Thirdly, he was convinced that listening to the 
stories and learning the challenges—and the blessings they are to one another—that 
members face each day of their journey, they would be spiritually strengthened. 

Fourthly, he wished to demonstrate how servant leaders can be relevant to people 
and ministries by helping communities locate resources that meet their needs and assist 
their visions and calling. Groups and individuals will be able to grow as they are taught to 
collaboratively put gifts and skills into practice. Surely as they work together as co- 


workers and colleagues, iron can sharpen iron. 


: Ray Bakke, The Urban Christian Ministry (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1987), 34. 
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The members of the writer’s congregation were like the disciples in the little boat 
in the storm described in Mark 4:35-41. Jesus had been teaching them good theology all 
day but in the storm they forgot it all. All they could think about was survival. The 
congregation had been reduced to a survival mentality through which they filtered 
everything preached and spoken. They gave most of the church’s money and ran most of 


its activities, but they did not believe that anything could change. 


People need the power of God to change their hearts. But that power works in two 
directions at once; it deals with the heart from the inside out and with habits from the 
outside in and both as humans obey. Martin Luther King, Jr., once observed that, 
although he could not make other men love him, he could so live as to compel them to 
treat him properly. Similarly, changed habits can be a step toward changed hearts, 
because the seriousness it takes to change habit is a sign of the seriousness of the faith 
required to have the heart changed. It is said by some that no struggle and no wrestling 
are required in the Christian life. All one must do is “Let go and let God.” They are right 
that God alone is capable of changing hearts. Yet the biblical writers make no mistake 
about the part each person must play; they insist that as one attempts to grow, habits are 
nearly as important as the heart. In fact, habits mirror the heart. So one must embrace 
both truths: God is at work in God’s people to transform the hearts and make the people 
into God’s image, while each person’s will must work resolutely to train habits to 
conform to God’s will. 

Again in Preaching Through The Storm, H. Beecher Hicks, Jr. speaks of using 


collective gifts and skills in the church as a tool for the building of the kingdom of God. 


While desirable, he is quick to say that these gifts and skills used collectively can at times 
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be dangerous. Dr. Hicks’ book is written as a result of a building program for an urban 
congregation and the storm of life in which the Pastor found himself, a storm that 


threatened the church’s very existence and the Pastor’s future in ministry. 


Churches like my own are blessed by a significant number of corporate and 
government professionals who bring a wealth of technical knowledge to the work 
of the church. Used wisely and tempered by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, these 
skills are a clear asset to the church. Used unwisely, these same tools can 
introduce confusion into the life of the church. Because of my location in 
Washington, I often find myself insisting that the church can ill afford to use the 
government as a model for ministry. After all, look at the shape the government is 
in. 
In spite of difficulties, the writer expects that confronting these challenges will result in a 
stronger community of faith. It will be a church edified through fellowship, church 
growth, encouragement, and through sharing beliefs and practices. The writer sincerely 
believes this and writes this paper so that readers will know that there is still hope in the 


church. This hope can be found in the person of Jesus Christ who gave His life as a 


ransom for many. 


This hope is supported by Samuel Dewitt Proctor’s The Substances of Things 
Hoped For, a Memoir of African —American Faith. Dr. Proctor looks at the history of 
African Americans in the United States since the 1600s and the journey of faith. The 
book’s title is derived from Hebrews 11:1, “Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” It is an inspiring portrait of the author’s call to 
ministry and his struggle, vision, and successes. Dr. Proctor explores the goal of black 
progress and makes it clear that its primary objective of African American citizenry was 


to be included as full participants and not to be marginalized mendicants. 


 Thid., 102. 
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Additionally, Augustine, in his great classic The City of God, describes the 
Christian condition on earth as a form of citizenship in two cities, the City of Man and the 
City of God. The lure of the city of man often silences the summons of the call of the 
City of God. According to Augustine, Earth’s city is visible, solid, apparent to our senses 
and always alluring. God’s city, by contrast, appears hidden, uncertain, and very far 
away. However, Augustine says—and the goal is that disciples of the African Christian 
Fellowship will agree—that appearances are deceptive, for the City of God is the real, the 


substantial, and the lasting, while the city of man proves fleeting and vain. 


The problem, however, is that next to the immediacy of the City of Man which 
provides immediate gratification, God’s promises may not seem like much. Nevertheless 
when all the broken promises of the City of Man are strewn like cast-off baubles in the 
ash heaps of life, the City of God remains where humans can know the resurrected Lord, 
the Son of God. It means everything to know God for, in knowing God, one finds that 
which the heart longs. One does not have to renounce citizenship in the City of Man, but 
as citizenship in the City of God is strengthened, one finds a fulfillment more satisfying 
than any the other city could have offered. It takes patience for time is required to build 
citizenship in the City of God. The purpose in this chapter is to realize how one, through 
the Resurrection, both opens the way from one city to another and shapes lives as the 
Christian lives with dual citizenship. It is possible to maintain the faith and commitment 
to God’s doctrine even in a strange city. 

Above ail the Resurrection tells us that God’s called are spiritual beings whose 


true nature is discovered and fulfilled only as one lives in intimacy with God. Those who 


embrace the Lord have seen the central truth of living the cross. It is often said by 
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preachers that people sin through thoughts, words, and deeds so whenever the thoughts, 
words or deeds are at odds with the will of God, the obedient follower must deny one’s 
self and put to death every trace of sin. Not just once, but over and over again. Then the 
believer is able, not only to meet God but to receive all that God has for God’s children— 


power, nature, help and gifts. 


The cross prompts us to serve God in a spirit of humility, because it reveal our 
sin. The resurrection, by revealing the power of God to bring life to the powerless 
and the dead, moves us to relinquish control and depend upon the only real source 
of power-the Holy Spirit. The cross, by revealing the offer of God’s forgiveness 
through Christ, moves us to a life lived in gratitude. The resurrection, by revealing 
the rich provision of God’s grace through Christ, moves us to respond in faith and 


j oy” 1 
It is possible to have joy in unhappiness or barren times of what seems like 


unrewarded obedience as the Christian slowly learns to trust in God’s love. The Bible, in 
its extraordinary realism and balance, shows that one will not always experience 
happiness but that it is possible always to have joy. With God’s gift of resurrection, the 
Christian is no longer what he or she once was. It is also true that he or she is not yet 
what he or she will be. God’s children are living “between the times” of what is now and 
what will be when Jesus Christ returns. To God be the glory as the congregants of the 
African Christian Fellowship and all believers renew and grow their faith as they commit 


to God’s doctrine. 


I Thid., 181. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


This chapter will discuss the foundation of the Ministry from three focus points: 
Biblical, Historical and Theological. It presents a clear picture of the connection of 
biblical foundation scripture references used to describe the writer’s spiritual journey and 
ministry focus, the historical foundation to discuss the slave trade and migration of 
Africans taken from the continent of Africa and the theological will address the 


emancipation of the black race. 


According to Anthony Kwame Appiah and Henry Louis Gates, “There has been a 
Christian presence on the African continent with assumed theory for nearly as long as 
people have considered themselves followers of Jesus Christ. Missionaries and traders 
have been credited for bringing Christianity to Egypt and North Africa in the very early 
days of the Christian movement.”! Because North Africa was part of the Roman Empire, 
the politics of Rome had an important bearing on the development of Christianity in 


Egypt and the Maghreb (comprising present-day Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco). 


The scholarship and teachings of theologians based in urban North Africa such as 
Origen, Athanasius, Tertullian, and Augustine shaped thought and practice. Alexandria 


was also a center of Gnostic Christianity, non-orthodox sects dedicated to cultivating 


'Kwame Anthony Appiah and Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Africana: The Encyclopedia of the African 
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orthodox sects were residents of cities, and many of them were Jews, Greeks, and 


Africans; these people were excluded from the Roman ruling elite. 


In fact, history reveals that until the early 300s C.E., Christians were occasionally 
persecuted for their beliefs by the Emperor who later made Christianity the religion of the 
Roman Empire. From the third century onward, Christianity gradually spread out of the 
cities to the countryside of Egypt and the Maghreb. As the religion became more 
popular, it developed practices and attributes that made it distinctive to the region and 


that influenced Christianity more generally. 


For example, in Egypt the monastic and hermitic traditions developed and 
flourished. Appiah and Gates explain that people worshiped God in their own languages 
such as Coptic in Egypt, instead of Greek or Latin, the Languages of the Empire. 
Through monasteries, Christianity spread to remote rural areas. The Egyptian Anthony 


became a celebrated exemplar of the Christian solitary life and asceticism. 


In addition to religious practices, several theological disputes in North Africa 
divided the church and reinforced distinctiveness of African Christianity. Egyptian 
theologians believed that Christ had a single, divine nature. “This Monophysite theology 
deviated from the orthodox (or Dyophysite) belief that Christ had both a divine and 
human nature.’ The orthodox or Catholic, eventually declared the Monophysite 


interpretation a heresy, although it remained an important aspect of Egyptian and other 
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mainly African and Asian traditions of Christianity.” 


As indicated by these authors, it seems that heresy was considered by church 
leaders to be a crime. “During the fourth and fifth centuries, the church in the Maghreb 
was bitterly divided between the Donatists and orthodox Christians. The Donatist 
movement venerated the martyrs of early Christianity, and advocates a hard-line 
interpretation concerning who could be included in the Christian community. Beyond 
their theological positions, Donatists viewed themselves as champion of the poor and 
discouraged obedience to the state. The Donatists were considered heretics by the 
orthodox.”? According to church history, the most able defender of Catholic tradition 


against the Donatists was Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 


The researcher emphasized that although the Monophysite and Donatists disputes 
may appear abstract, they were important factors in shaping the local character of African 
Christianity. Monophysite is a Christological heresy that originated in the fifth century 
A.D. Nubia (in present-day Sudan) and Ethiopia became the other strongholds of 
Christianity in Africa. Church history documents outline the role of Egypt and the 
Maghreb in African Christianity. Unlike Egypt and the Maghreb, these areas were not 
part of the Roman Empire, and thus its imperial politics had little influence on the course 


of Christianity in these regions. 


One might ask, “When did Christianity arrive in this part of Africa?” It is said that 


monks and traders brought Christianity to Nubia (a region along the Nile river located in 
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northern Sudan and southern Egypt) in the fourth or fifth century. Nubia Christians 
supported a full Monophysite form of Christianity which became the center point and 
region focus of the kingdoms of Nubia. In the fourth century, the leaders of the kingdom 
of Aksum (present-day Ethiopia) likewise adopted Monophysite Christianity (Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church). In addition, the activities of missionaries, traders and other travelers 
probably introduced Christianity into the region but the Aksumite kingdom laid the 


foundation for the future strong relationship between the Church and the state in Ethiopia. 


From the Appiah and Gates perspective, Muslim Arab invaders conquered Egypt in the 
640s C.E. with little resistance. The arrival of Islam brought about profound, though 
gradual, changes in the religious environment of the region. Until the tenth century C.E., 
most Egyptians were Christians. Even after Islam became the religion of the majority, 
Coptic Christian communities have remained in existence. In the Maghreb, the 
relationship between Christianity and the new social and religious order was somehow 
different. Arabs were only able to gain control of this region in the 690s after a series of 


lengthy sieges. 


“The people of the Maghreb appear to have adopted Islam rapidly and the 
Christian communities were reduced to tiny outposts. In Nubia the Christian states 
maintained peaceful relations with their Muslim neighbors from the 650s; for the next 
several centuries; Nubia remained predominantly Christian.”* In the Spiritual 
Autobiography, it is mentioned that a strategy of the Muslim faith is to take over Africa 
by 2040. Christianity had disappeared from the Nubian states by the sixteenth century, 


however, due to the lack of clergy and conversion of rulers to Islam. An exception is 
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Ethiopia where Christianity was firmly embedded in the structures of the state and 
society. Even after the older kingdom of Askum declined, a successor state emerged in 
the Ethiopian highlands. It is in these states that the distinctive features and symbols of 


Ethiopian Christianity emerged. 


For example, the Ethiopian Church emphasized its Old Testament genealogy and 
identified itself with Zion; Marian devotional guide was used as an important aspect of 
worship. Religious communities of monks and nuns played crucial roles in linking the 
populace to the church. Monasteries were sites of education and scholarship. Monks 
featured in the expansion of the Ethiopian culture and state. As the state expanded, the 
Monks established churches in the wake of (or occasionally even ahead of) the 


conquering armies. 


Christianity was also evident in the diplomacy of the empire; the emperors of the 
state forged links with the Holy Land. From the early 1400s, Ethiopia made contact with 
European states. During this time the Europeans were engaged in constant skirmishes 
with neighboring Muslim states. By the 1500s these conflicts had escalated; the Ethiopian 
state barely managed to prevail, in part with the aid of the Portuguese arms. In the 


following century Ethiopia and its church progressively turned its focus inward.> 

From the fifteenth century, Europeans intensified their exploration, trading, and 
colonizing activities in Americas, Asia, and Africa. European often assumed that as part 
of their claims on other parts of the world, they had the responsibility to convert “the 
heathen” to Christianity. The Portuguese took the initiative in proselytizing as they 
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established trading posts and settlements along the coasts of West, Central and Southern 
Africa. Initially, missionaries were interested in converting leaders of the society, a 
process that had mixed results. Some leaders tolerated the activities of the missionaries, 
while others forbade the missionaries from operating in their politics. In regions of 
European-A frican settlement, such as Mozambique, Cape Verde, coastal regions of 


Senegambia, Gambia and Senegal, Christianity was the religion of the community. 


The Kingdom of Kongo was exceptional in the extent that it adopted Christianity 
as the religion of the state. missionaries and lay confraternities organizations for prayers 
and social activities, helped popularize Christianity beyond the ruling elite. “In the early 
eighteenth century a young woman named Kimpa Vita (Beatrice) a baptized believer led 
a popular prophetic movement, called the Antonine movement which called for the end 
of endemic warfare and restoration of the monarchy. This monarchy in different ways, 
lay confraternities and the Antonine movement illustrated the extent which Christianity 


had been integrated into the religious and social life of Kongo.” 


In their remarkable work, Appiah and Gates examine the time period between 
1500 and 1850 in which a great deal of the European activity in Africa focused on the 
transatlantic slave trade. Religious-based opposition to slavery and the slave trade was 
only intermittent; most Europeans considered slavery compatible with Christianity until 
well into the nineteenth century. In the midst of the slave trade, Christianity emerged as a 
unifying factor among people of African descent. In Europe and the Americas, people of 


African descent used the language of Christianity to protest the abuses of slavery. From 
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the 700s a handful of West African men, such as Philip Quaque and Jacobus Capitein, 
were trained as Christian clergymen in Europe and returned to minister to Africans and 


Europeans in coastal settlements. 


“An upsurge of interest in mission, Christianity in North America and Europe brought a 
new wave of Protestant missionaries to Africa in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


centuries. Many of these missionaries were inspired by abolitionist ideals.”’ 


Some missionaries, such as J. ohannes Van der Kemp in South Africa, extended 
these principles to the advocacy of African human rights. “The settlements of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia were founded largely out of abolitionist activism; both regions were 
important sites of Africa Christianity. From these settlements, former slaves and people 
rescued from slave traders (such as Samuel Crother) eventually evangelized across West 


Africa to the Niger Delta (in present day Nigeria).”® 


Additionally, people of Africa from J amaica, the United States, and other parts of 
the Americas inspired by the prospect of returning to their ancestral homeland, became 
missionaries in Africa. African Tesponse to Christianity depended on the religious and 
political environment in which the Africans lived. Although missionaries were important 
in spreading the religion, many people first heard of Christianity from African catechists 
and preachers. Sometimes Christianity was mixed with indigenous beliefs and gained 


currency even among those people who would not have defined themselves as Christians. 


———— 
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African Christians did not always intend to renounce all of their previous alliances 
and traditions. By contrast, missionaries tended to associate Christian conversion with 
some degree of “civilization,” ranging from monogamy to Western-style clothes. Appiah 
and Henry emphasized the extent to which cultural change required by Christianity 
remained a matter of contention between converts and missionaries. The authors believed 
that converts changed the focus of mission Christianity by integrating their own 
perspectives into the religion. African Christians often emphasized themes derived from 


African systems of thought such as fertility, healing, and persistence of evil. 


“In the late nineteenth century European powers formally colonized much of the 
continent. The exceptions were Liberia and Ethiopia, which in the 1890’s had 
successfully repelled an Italian invasion. Many Western missionaries were favorably 
disposed toward colonialism.”® The number of missionaries increased during this time 
and the scope of their activities widened. In addition to evangelizing, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant mission societies often provided social services and resources for Africans, 
such as schools and hospitals, which the colonial state did not provide. A small but 
significant group of Africans used the educational and work opportunities associated with 
missions as a way to adapt to the new social order. A mission educated elite, comprised 
of teachers, nurses, journalists, lawyers, and doctors, exercised influence far beyond their 
numbers. Members of this group included some of the most articulate critics of 


colonialism. 


Although many Africans would continue to be associated with mainline Protestant 


or Roman Catholic missions, in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
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the face of Christianity became much more diverse. New denominations, such as the 


Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Seventh Day Adventists, gained adherents. 


“There were also many African —initiated innovations in Christianity. In west and 
southern Africa during the 1890s, Christians who were dissatisfied with the racial 
discrimination in the mission churches broke away to form independent or ‘Ethiopianist’ 
churches. This from another prospective is black liberation. Some independent churches 
emerged out of political to disputes; during the 1920s and 1930s, thousands of Christians 
in Kenya abandoned the mainline Protestant churches and joined independent churches 
due to conflicts over education and female circumcision. Many independent churches 


arose from spiritual calls.”!° 


In the early 1900s, Williams Wade Harris, a Methodist from the Republic of 
Liberia, was inspired like John Wesley (founder of the Methodist denomination) to 
preach by visions he had experienced. He told listeners that they should be baptized, 
accept the Bible, reject traditional religion and attend the nearest church. His South 
African contemporary Isaiah Shembe, a healer and a prophet, established the church of 
Nazarites. Independent churches, in all their diversity, remain important features of 
African Christianity. In their hymns, ritual, and liturgy, many independent churches 


expressly draw upon African traditions and concerns. 


As a matter of fact these concerns were not limited to independent churches. 
During the twentieth century many Christians in Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 


attempted to integrate African culture into Christianity. Some missionaries began to 
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rethink their churches’ previous enthusiasm for westernization and emphasized the need 
to “Africanize” Christianity (the white Jesus vs. the Black Jesus). The picture of Jesus 

posted on a wall of a home made a great difference. It was cited earlier how the Muslim 
faith was considered an African religion and Christianity a white man’s religion because 


of the way Jesus was painted. “Africanization” can be seen in the following: 


For example, in the mid-twentieth century Roman Catholic priest Placide 
Tempels and members of his church in Central Africa developed the lay organization 
Jamaal, from which Jamaal Abdul-Lateef born J ackson Keith Wilkes, a retired American 
basketball player who played the small forward position and won four NBA 
championships with the Los Angeles Lakers and Golden State Warriors got his name. 
This popular movement emphasized prayer, spirituality, and the African family and was 
modeled after indigenous models of social organization. Other lay groups such as the 
Legion of Mary and women’s prayer societies, not only provided a great deal of vitality 


within the church, but also were sites in which Africans made the religion their own!! 


The Christian presence in Africa continues to grow; by many estimates, in the 
year 2000 one out of every five Christians will be African. In the years since 
independence, the leadership of mainline Protestant denominations and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Africa has gradually become African. There continues, however, to 


be a considerable foreign missionary presence in Africa. 


According to Bishop Desmond Mpilo TuTu, African theologians have 


participated in worldwide debates about the Christian response to injustice in society, 
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such as the arguments framed by liberation theologians in Latin America. In southern 
Africa, Christians opposing apartheid formulated influential theological critiques of racial 


discrimination. 


Many Christians have developed the theological and practical responses to 
pressing political and social issues confronting modem A frica, such as poverty, acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS), and politicized ethnicity. Other Christians have 
been deliberately apolitical and have focused on material security or on the afterlife. 
African Christians have attempted to forge communities that provided meaning for their 
members. The tension between a universal Christianity and local conditions remains a 


central concern facing the African Church. 


In African Ethnonyms: Index to Art — producing people of Africa onsen 
Christianity: Independent and Charismatic Churches in Africa, it is reported that in 1704 
a gravely ill Kongolese woman named Dona Beatrice had a miraculous vision. Saint 
Anthony appeared to her, calling for the restoration of the Kingdom of Kongo which had 
been destroyed through years of internal wars, Portuguese interference, and the slave 
trade. Beatrice was formerly nganga marimba, or medium, and her claim to have died and 
arisen when Saint Anthony “entered her head” was in keeping with patterns of Congo 
Spirit possession and condition of being a medium. However, the revelations received by 
Beatrice and her followers came from the Christian saints alone, and the vision her 


“Antonine” movement spoke of was decidedly nationalist in scope. 


The Antonians set up their headquarters among the ruins of the old capital of Sao 
Salvador next to the abandoned cathedral. They called for the repopulation of the city, the 


reunification of the Congo people, and the return of a divinely sanctioned ruler to head a 
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new theocratic Congo. She rejected the Capuchin version of church history, insisting that 
many Catholic saints, including Saints Anthony and Francis, were in fact Congolese. 
Moreover, she maintained that Jesus had been born in Sao Salvador and baptized in the 


Congo River while the Virgin Mary came from the northern province of Nsundi. 


Capuchin missionaries convinced King Pedro IV that since the prophetess was supported 
by one of his rivals, she posed a serious threat to the church and to Pedro’s reign as well. 


She was burned at the stake for heresy in July of that year. 


Antonianism is reputedly the earliest documented example of independent 
Christianity in sub-Saharan Africa. Generally, scholars have applied the label 
“Independent” to autonomous, African-led denominations and congregations that were 
established in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Biebuyck, Kelliher and McRae 
1996) following the partition of Africa and the widespread colonization of the continent 


by European powers. !? 


Yet the Antonian movement, which developed in one of the most heavily 
evangelized regions of sub-Sahara Africa prior to modern times, manifests many of the 
same features that characterize later indigenous Christian movements. These features 
include: 


Charismatic, visionary founder or founders who disclose God’s special dispensation 
for Africans. 


Insistence on the need for African clergy. 
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The reinterpretation of the Gospel according to the indi genous beliefs, values, and 
religious cultural practices. 


An emphasis on direct communication with God and/or the saints through revelation, 
prophesy possession, and dreams. 


Women’s active involvement and leadership. 


The following discussion highlights each of these features. It wil] become clear 
that African independent churches are not exclusively contemporary phenomena, but part 


of a centuries-old process of interpretation, adaption and indigenization of the gospel. 


African independence churches (AIC), a chapter branch headed by the late Bishop 
Augustus Marwieh of Liberia, West Africa numbered more than 7,000 in the 1980s, 
claiming nearly fifteen percent of the Christian population of sub-Saharan Africa or 
approximately thirty- two million members. In an attempt to impose some order on this 
dynamic and diverse collection of rapidly growing groups, scholars proposed various 
typologies. While most of these typologies proved artificial and distorting, there is one 
basic distinction that many outsiders continue to find useful, the distinction between the 


so-called Ethiopian or separatist churches and the Zionist or spirit churches. 


Ethiopian churches (not to be confused with the Ethiopian Orthodox Church) 
insist upon black leadership and autonomy but do not reject Western liturgies, theologies, 
or doctrine. Missionary scholar Bengt Sundkler dubbed them Ethiopian after the 
Ethiopian Church founded in J ohannesburg in 1892 by ex-Methodists, who, inspired by 
black American African Methodist Episcopal Church (AME), rejected mission support 
and control, invoking Psalm 68:31 (Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon 


stretch out her hands unto God.). 
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Another example of nineteenth-century separatist movements was largely the 
result of Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crowther of the Niger Mission in 1841-1891. A freed 
Yoruba slave and the first African bishop in the Anglican Church, Crowther worked his 
entire life for greater self-determination of Africans in Anglican mission churches and 
was responsible for converting many people along the Niger River. The activism of men 
like Crowther and D.B. Vincent Mojola Agbebi (pastor of Lagos Baptist, Lagos, Nigeria) 
affected public sentiment such that, as historian Elizabeth Isichei has said, independency 
was in the air. In 1886 a layman wrote to the Lagos Observer exclaiming, “a revolution 
must come to the Episcopalian church. We cry aloud complainingly...and a voice in 
reply comes to us ringing the word in our ears SECESSION! SECESSION! 


SECESSION!” 


It is recorded in the aspects of African Traditional Religion that in 1888 Abebi 
seceded from the American Mission along with other leading Baptists to form the Native 
Baptist Church. Shortly thereafter, the Christian Missionary Society orchestrated the 
disintegration of Crowther’s episcopate by firing most of his African clergy and staff. 
After his death in 1891, the Society replaced the bishop with an Englishman. In anger and 
protest, the Lagos Churches separated from the Anglican Church establishing the United 
Native African Church. At the same time, Crowther’s congregation in the Niger Delta 


came together to form a self-supporting African American pastorate. 


“Like the Ethiopian churches, so-called Zionist or spirit churches insist on African 


leadership, but they reject many of the teachings and theologies of the mainline, mission- 
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seeded churches and call for a thorough indigenization of the Gospel in terms of African 


religious realities and cultural form.”!4 


Many churches of this type were founded after the turn of the century by 
charismatic African prophets; hence they are also known as prophetic churches. 
Messianic founders such as Isaiah Shembe in the Natal region of South Africa articulated 
the Old Testament ideal of a Promise Land or Holy City, a Zion that was spiritually ever- 


present but was identified with sacred places in Africa. 


Shembe was an uneducated, itinerate Zulu preacher who gained a reputation as 
faith healer and visionary. In 1911 he founded the Nazareth Baptist Church, which 
integrated features of the Spirit and casting out demons, with Zulu dance, music and 
ritual, as well as adherence to certain Old Testament laws such as the Saturday Sabbath, 
pork avoidance, and the practice of circumcision and polygyny.'° The latter two 


practices coincide with Zulu custom. 


Acting on an order from God, Sembe established Ekuphakameni, or Elevated 
Place, on a mountainside north of Durban, a religious center that has become perhaps the 
most famous in the African Zion Movement. Nazarites see Ekuphakameni as the 
realization of God’s kingdom on earth and Shembe as a Christ-like messiah who brought 
the promise of God’s salvation to the Zulu. Accordingly, the Nazarites continue to gather 
at Ekuphakameni to sing the more than 200 hymns composed by Shembe and to visit the 
tomb, where angels and ancestors of the church are also said to reside. 
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Grace Tshabalala, a leader in another Zionist community in KwaMashu 
Township, South Africa, once articulated the existential quality of living in Zion. For her 
the concept of Zion hinged on her belief in being saved as a Christian in the here and 
now. Amid the oppression and poverty of apartheid in the 1970s, Tshabalala asserted a 


realized eschatology: “I have Zion and Zion is my home.” 


In an interview with the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), Tshabalala stated, 
“Whenever I am sick, I have Zion; whenever I am happy, I have Zion....Dead or alive, I 
am a Zionist.” While preaching, Tshabalala felt as if someone were “pumping (her) 


blood, filling her with power.”!® 


Throughout sub-Saharan Africa, Zionist or spirit congregations can be visually 
distinguished from mainline and Ethiopian churches by their distinctive style of dress: 
long gowns of solid colors, especially white, representing purity. Denominational 
insignia are often sewn across the breast or appliquéd on kerchiefs, turbans, or caps, 


colored bars; and patches are added to designate rank or religious office. 


By appropriating garb originally reserved for missionary priests or bishops, lay 
and ordained A fricans alike assert their spiritual legitimacy and authority. In some 
instances, liturgical robes are considered essential to the reception of the Holy Spirit and 
the exercise of spiritual gifts. A catechist in a Roho (spirit) church in western Kenya, for 
example, referred to his gown as his “working tool.” Without it, he could not effectively 


proselytize. 
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HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 

Christianity is an evangelizing religion and as such, missionaries have been 
essential to the enterprise from its beginnings. As important as missions and missionaries 
are to African Christianity, one should not confuse the history of mission Christianity or 
the history of missionaries, with the history of Christianity on the African Continent. An 
active community existed in Egypt from the earliest days of the religion. By the third 
century B.C. E., Christian communities had spread throughout North Africa. This is why 
Africa is considered the birth place of civilization and Christianity because of its active 


role in biblical history. 


From these communities, Christianity spread to Nubia and Ethiopia. Monks and 
priests proselytized to non-Christians, converts evangelized to their friends and families. 
“In the fifteenth century European trade and conquest brought a new form of missionary 
activity to Africa. Portuguese, Dutch, and other European traders established small 
settlements along the coast of Africa to trade in commodities and people who were sold 
into the transatlantic slave trade.”!” Accordingly, European governments and trading 
companies often supported missionary activity by maintaining that part of their reason for 


being in Africa was to convert non-Christians. 


The case of the Portuguese exemplifies the close relationship between Crown and 
Church. In the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), the Pope of Rome recognized Portuguese 
claims to Africa. The Crown was also responsible for attempting to convert the 
indigenous people to Christianity. Much of the missionary effort over the next two and a 


half centuries was conducted under Portuguese authority. From this point on, history 
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shows that the vast majority of missionaries at this time were Roman Catholic priests, 
many of whom belonged to religious orders such as the J esuits, Capuchins, and 


Franciscans. 


Missionaries attempted to convert the tuling elite on the assumption that if the 
rulers were converted, the rest of the society would follow. These attempts met with 
varying degrees of success. Missionaries often alienated potential Christians by their 
criticism of African customs and their support of the slave trade. It was left to African 
Christians to generate religious-based critiques of slavery and the slave trade. Rulers 
were often reluctant to convert to Christianity because conversion often required them to 
renounce the traditional religions and practices that were the source of their power and 


authority. 


In Ethiopia, the emperor and royalty considered themselves to be in little need of 
mission activity because they were already Christians; they saw the Jesuits as a conduit 
for building alliances with Europeans. In West Africa, Portuguese clergy attempted to 
proselytize in the Benin Kingdom and the Warri state in the Niger Delta. In the Mutapa 
state (in present- day Zimbabwe), the missionaries met with modest success. Missionaries 
also worked in Portuguese-A frican communities in Sierra Leone, Cape Verde, and 
Angola. Although some Africans became priests, missionary efforts were often hampered 


by the short supply of clergy whether European or African. 


“One of the states that adopted Christianity was the kingdom of the Kongo 


(present- day Angola, Congo, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo). After 
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encountering the Portuguese in the 1480s, the Congo king converted to Christianity in 


1491, and for the next few centuries the rulers of Congo were Christian.”!8 


Christianity initially served as a bridge between Congo and Portugal, but by the end of 
the sixteenth century the relationship had deteriorated and the states were enemies. Part 
of the conflict arose from the effects of the slave trade in the region. Further, the Congo 
State resented the way in which the Portuguese controlled the supply of clergy and 


bishops to the region and tried to obtain clergy elsewhere. 


“A Christian presence remained in the region into the nineteenth century, long after the 
state had dissolved. In Congo, as in all areas in which Africans accepted Christianity, the 
local histories, politics, and religion set the framework in which people gave meaning to 


the new religion and integrated it into their society.”!° 


“The Roman Catholic dominance of mission work lasted until the mid-1 700s. With few 
exceptions. Protestants showed little interest in foreign missions work until the eighteenth 
century, when a series of revivals helped spark in Great Britain, northern Europe and the 


United States.”2° 


Church people formed new societies for the promotion of mission work. 
Clergymen and laymen from all levels of society volunteered to become missionaries, In 
general, women could go to the mission field only as the wives or other relatives of the 
male missionary. The number of Roman Catholic priests and nuns increased during the 
nineteenth century as orders were founded specifically for mission work. 
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“Many of the missionaries during this time were inspired by humanitarian concerns; they 
linked the abolition of slavery with their cause. Some missionaries protested against 
slavery and other abuses to which African people were subjected. Many missionaries saw 
‘civilizing’ Africans and converting them to Christianity as an extension of 
humanitarianism.””’ African cultures were considered to be degraded and uncivilized. In 
fact, many missionaries thought that Africans had no religion. Thus it was part of their 
Christian duty to share the benefits of Western civilization and Christianity with 


Africans. 


It was common for missionaries to be dismissive of African culture and beliefs. In 
their view, Christianity was linked with Western cultural patterns so they encouraged 
converts to adopt Western gender roles and family structure, clothing, literacy, and 
housing. Christianity was also commonly linked with Western patterns of work, 
agriculture, and consumption. David Livingston, the Scottish missionary who widely 
spent most of his life in Southern and Central Africa in the mid-nineteenth century 
summarized this sentiment when he declared in 1857 that Africa needed “Christianity and 


Commerce.” 


Like their predecessors, many missionaries attempted to convert African societies 
through the rulers, and thus change the entire society. Although relatively few African 
rulers converted to Christianity in the nineteenth century, several leaders invited 
missionaries to work within politics. “Moshoeshoe of the Sotho people used missionaries 


and mission stations as part of his strategy of state building. He used missionaries to 
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negotiate with white settlers in southern Africa, and he also sent his sons to mission 
schools. In the Kingdom of Buganda (in present day Uganda), the rulers used Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Christianity, along with Islam and traditional religions, as factors 


within the complex politics of the state.”22 


Although rulers rarely converted to Christianity, other groups of people within 
society became associated with Christianity. Many of the early converts were somewhat 
marginal to the established order: young people, refugees, slaves, and women. Not all 


converts were marginal, however. 


“Ntsikana, a counselor to a Xhosa chief, was influential in bringing people to Christianity 
in the early nineteenth-century south Africa. He argued that Christianity did not require 
one to adopt Western culture, and his hymns became important expressions of African 


Christianity.””4 


Sierra Leone and Liberia were important centers of missionary activity. In those 
West African colonies, thriving indigenous communities lived there well before the 
settlers arrived. “A group of British abolitionists, including former slaves established 
Sierra Leone in 1792. Liberia was established by the United States-based American 
Colonization Society in the 1820s and became an independent state in 1847. Sierra 
Leone’s development illustrates the complex ways in which Christianity became part of 


the region’s religious landscape.”° 
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The colony’s settlers included people of African descent from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Jamaica. “Recaptives,” Africans who had been captured into slavery but 
released by the British navy into Sierra Leone, were an important segment of the 
population. It is believed that many settlers were already Christian and they established 
Christian communities that became a base for further evangelization. Moreover, some 


settlers and Recaptives became missionaries to other parts of Africa. 


“The. most famous of these missionaries was the aforementioned Samuel 
Crowther. Crowther had been captured into slavery as an adolescent and released into 
Sierra Leone. He converted and became an Anglican minister. He then led a mission of 
Africans to the Niger Delta in 1857. He was ordained a bishop of the Church of England 


in 1864-the first African Anglican bishop.””° 


Some of the most active promoters of Christian missions were people of African 
descent from the Americas and Europe. These missionaries thought that Christianity was 
important to bring to Africa and often expressed a sense of responsibility to their 
homeland. “From the 1700s through the twentieth century, people of African descent 
from the Caribbean, the United States, Canada, and Europe worked as missionaries in 
Africa. Many of these missionaries were associated with predominantly black churches 
that originated in the United States, such as the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the National Baptist Convention. Other African American missionaries were associated 


with predominantly white churches.”?7 


es 
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Accordingly, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, European powers 
undertook the rapid partitioning and colonization of Africa, a process often referred to as 
the Scramble for Africa. In other words everyone was seeking a piece of the pie. “By 
1902 Liberia and Ethiopia were the only independent states on the continent. Western 
missionaries’ reaction to imperialism varied greatly. A few missionaries actively helped 
European governments defeat African states. Other missionaries protested against abuses 
associated with colonial governments but did not question these governments’ authority 


to colonize A frica.”2° 


During one of the Peer sessions held October 14, 201 1, at Metropolitan 
Missionary Baptist Church in Washington, D.C., Dr. Ivan D. Hicks said, “As they went 
to colonize Africa they were aggressive and criticized the African of being 
polytheistic.””? Many missionaries had grown frustrated with the strength of African 
polities and were convinced that Christianity could advance only when the authority of 
African states had been destroyed. It appeared that most missionaries accepted 


colonialism and worked within the system. 


Some colonial governments attempted to forge close links with missionaries; both 
the Portuguese and Bel gian governments privileged missionaries from their nations who 
were working in the colonies. Most missionaries and colonial governments worked 
closely together although they did not have the same goals and were occasionally in 
conflict. Colonial rule opened new opportunities for missionaries. The number of 


missionaries and mission societies working in Africa increased. “Further from the mid- 


————— 
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Ivan D. Hicks, Peer Session course Syllabus (United Theological Seminary, 2011). 
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1800s most mission societies opened their ranks to single women, and work among 
African women thus became a hi gher priority. In addition to the previously established 
societies, new groups such as the Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses began work in Africa. In addition to evangelizing, many of these 


missionaries established schools, hospitals, and other institutions.” 


The number of adherents to Christianity increased steadily during this time. Some 
people were brought into contact with Christianity through work in the colonial economy, 
service in the military, or study at mission schools. Many people learned of Christianity 
from African catechists, preachers, friends, or family members. “African Christians from 
areas as diverse as the Sudan and South Africa acted as missionaries to other African 
groups. Africans who had been educated in mission school formed the core of elite who 


began some of the earliest challenges to colonialism.” 


“The vibrant African Christian community discussed and debated Western 
missionaries’ attitudes toward colonialism, African culture, and ‘civilization.’ African 
Christianity developed distinctive features, such as prayer groups, that missionaries could 
rarely control.”*! African Christians often emphasized aspects of the religion that had 
special meaning for their situation, such as healing and prophecy. Missionaries often 
emphasized the essential equality of all people and claimed that their goal was to 


establish “self-standing” indigenous churches. 


However, many missionaries, insisting that the West was the model for a 


Christian community, were reluctant to cede authority to Africans. Undeniably, this 


bid., 36. 
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reluctance arose from a mix of bigotry, racism, and doubt concerning the leadership 
capacity of Africans. Indeed, Western missionaries were often paternalistic in their 
relationship with African Christians. This meant that very few Africans were in positions 
of authority until well into the twentieth century. As noted earlier, those few Africans 
who had been in leadership positions were often disposed. “The fate of the Niger Delta 
Mission illustrates this tendency. In the 1890s white British missionaries took over the 
leadership of the station that had been established and run by Africans for over three 
decades. In some areas, such as South Africa and coastal West Africa, Christians who 
were distressed with the attitude of missionaries broke away and formed ‘Ethiopian 


Churches.””>? 


The writer refers again to Psalm 68:31: “Let bronze be brought from Egypt; let 
Ethiopia hasten to stretch out its hands to God.?3 This simply means that envoys 
(princes) will come from Egypt; Cush (Ethiopia) will submit herself to God. While the 
theologies and practices of these Ethiopian Churches were often comparable to those of 
mission churches, Africans were in charge. Often Christians who remained in mission 
churches were as frustrated with the paternalism of missionaries as were those who 
formed their own congregations. During this time Africans formed other, prophetic, 
independent churches, which have often been called Zionist. These independent churches 


are an important aspect of Christianity but were not always directly related to missions. 


hid. 
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“Soon after World War II, the European powers recognized that their colonies 
would eventually become independent.”** “Missionaries in turn acknowledged that the 
end of colonialism would have an impact on their work. These missionaries began to 
emphasize developing African leadership in the church hierarchy. This process was 
somewhat slow; for example, Africans were in the minority among Roman Catholic 


bishops until the late 1960s.”5 


In many cases the number of Western missionaries working in Africa continued to 
increase. Many mission societies also acknowledged that their work in Africa would have 
to change, and that the emphasis should be on building a distinctive African church, 
instead of modeling the church on a western form. “In 1961 the International Missionary 
Council merged with World Council of Churches; this controversial move indicated the 
extent to which mission churches should be considered an essential part of Christianity 


and not subordinate to the West.’ 


“The Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) gave impetus toward creating a church 
that was responsive to local needs and concerns.”*’ As African colonies won 
independence, many missionaries were able to maintain good relations with new 
governments. The relationship between government and church within independent 


Africa is a related, but quite distinct, question. 


ee 
Thid. 


**The alliteration is taken from Patrick James Carroll, Black in Colonial Veracruz: Race, Ethnicity 
and Regional Development. 
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In states where the transition to independence was accompanied by violence or 
civil wars, missionaries tended to keep a low profile. “In southern African states of 
Zimbabwe, Namibia, and South Africa, where racial discrimination against the African 
majority by the white minority was government policy, a few foreign missionaries, such 
as Michael Scott and Trevor Huddleston, spoke out against these practices.”°8 They 
stated, “Independence of African states has not meant the end of mission work. In 1970s 
there were some calls by African Christians for a moratorium on foreign missions so that 


Africans could gain control of the church.” 


There continues, however, to be substantial foreign mission presence on the 
continent. The composition of this group of missionaries from North America has 
increased; most of these missionaries are associated with conservative or fundamentalist 
evangelical agencies. Generally, the work of missions in post-independence Africa has 
broadened to include economic and social development in addition to education and 


evangelizing. 


Liberia, the oldest republic in Africa, was once regarded by the West as the 
continent’s most stable, prosperous, and peaceful country to be evangelized by 
missionaries. One of only two African countries never colonized by a European power 
(Ethiopia is the other), Liberia’s modern political foundation was built by free blacks who 
sailed there from the United States in the early nineteenth century. Since then, relations 


between Liberia’s indigenous peoples and the African American settlers have rarely been 


easy. 
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After more than 130 years of Americo-Liberian dominated single party rule, the 
First Republic was ended by military coup in 1980 after which an unstable government 
faced a series of insurrections. F ollowing a second revolt in 1989 throughout the early 
1990s Liberia suffered from political chaos, civil unrest, famine, and violence. Some 
experts estimate that about ten percent of Liberia’s population died during that period 


while another 80 percent including the writer was dislocated. 


“Anthropologists now believe that Liberia’s first inhabitants were hunter- 
gatherers and ancestors of Gola and Kissi people, both of whom are part of the Mel 
language group. They were joined by the Kruan people (the Kru, Kuwaa, Bassa, Kran, 
and Dei ethnic groups) who were migrating from the north and east, and later, around the 
fifteenth century, by people of the Mande language group, among them the Gio, Mano, 


Loma, Bandi, Mende, and Kpelle.””° 


“Traders from the Savanna kingdoms of West Africa visited Liberia’s early 
communities seeking spices, gold, and ivory. In the fifteenth century trade began to turn 
toward the coast, as European merchants came seeking Malaguetta peppers, gold, and, 
later, slaves.”*’ The chiefdoms of the Mande and Mel speaking groups in what is now 
northern Liberia met the demand for slaves by forging alliances and conducting raids on 
neighboring peoples. Other exports include rice, palm oil, and textiles. In return, the 


indigenous peoples received European firearms, knives, jewelry, and liquor. 


a. 
“The alliteration is taken from Michael L. Conniff and Thomas J. Davis (1994) Africans in the 


Americas: The History of the Black Diaspora. 


"'The alliteration is taken from Andrews L. Williams and Henry Louis Gates, Jr. eds., (1999) The 
Civitas Anthology of African American Slaves narratives. 
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“The end of the transatlantic slave trade spawned the republic of Liberia. By the 
late eighteenth century the abolitionist movement in England had become a powerful 
force. Beyond their efforts to end the slave trade mission accomplished in Great Britain 
in 1807 some abolitionists became interested in repatriation. In 1787, for instance, 1500 
freed British slaves were settled in the English colony of Sierra Leone, Drawing partly on 
this example, a group of American abolitionists organized the American Colonization 


Society (ACS) in 1816.2 


“Although some other repatriation or colonization groups were run by people of 
African descent, the administration was composed solely of wealthy white men, 
including such prominent members of society as former United States President James 
Madison and Kentucky congressman Henry Clay. As many historians have noted, the 
ACS’s goal to relocate America’s free black people united two disparate groups: those 
who saw the abolition of slavery and African American dignity and freedom, and those 
who supported slavery as an institution and considered free blacks a threat to its 


existence.” 


In addition to soliciting funds from the U.S. government, the American 
Colonization Society (ACS) began selling memberships to free American blacks, many 
of whom were farmers, professionals, or small businessmen. Memberships (which were 


life-long and did not necessarily mean that the holder planned to go to Africa) cost $30; 


ei 
“The alliteration is taken from Roger Abrahams and John Szwed (1983) After Africa: Extracts 


from British Travel Accounts and Journals of Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries conceming 
the slaves, their manners, and customs in the British West Indies. 


“WE. B. Du Bois, Black Reconstruction in America (New York: Russell and Russell, 1935), 91. 
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one American Colonization Society (ACS) agent estimated that by 1825 they had raised 


“not less than $50,000” through membership sales. 


In claiming that this money went into the “treasury of the Lord,” the agent 
revealed the religious basis for much of the American Colonization Society’s (ACS) 
work; many colonizers, black and white, were motivated at least in part by the desire to 
spread Christianity. In 1820 the group launched its first ship, the Elizabeth, which sailed 
with more than eighty African American emigrants. After landing on the coast of what 
would become north-western Liberia, many of the first arrivals died of tropical diseases 


for which they lacked immunity; and the group retreated to Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


Biblical Foundation 


Old Testament 


The primary biblical foundation for this project is Daniel 1:1-7; 3:1-30 and Acts 
16:16-40. Other corresponding texts will be referenced later. The Book of Daniel, written 
by the prophet of the same name (9:2, 10:2), presents the ways in which the faith of the 


children of God was tested in a forei gn land. 


To do justice to the study of this prophetic writing, one must first set the stage and 
understand the environment surrounding the lifestyle of Israel and Judah before, during, 
and after the Babylonian Exile. Israel’s history is colored with backdrops of compromise 
with Gentiles and worship of pagan gods in the face of their own God whose first 
command is to be faithful. The prophecies and visions that Daniel and the King of 


Babylon witnessed reflect Israel’s constant history of rebellion and disobedience to God. 
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The book of Daniel is the culmination of the many warnings that Israel’s prophets have 


proclaimed, warnings of the final consequence of disobedience and apostasy from God. 


Daniel’s life and ministry bridge the entire seventy-year period of Babylonian 
captivity. Deported to Babylon at the age of sixteen and handpicked for government 
service, Daniel becomes God’s prophetic mouthpiece to the Gentile and Jewish world as 
he declares God’s present and eternal purpose. Nine of the twelve chapters in this book 
revolve around dreams, including God-given visions involving trees, animals, beasts, and 
images. Through both personal adventures and prophetic visions, Daniel reveals God’s 


guidance, intervention, and power in the affairs of humans. 


Daniel, the principal character, means “God is my Judge” but can also be 
translated “Who in the name of God does justice.” This meaning is based on the Greek 
form of Daniel found in the Septuagint and foundational to the Latin and English 
derivation. The central theology of the book is that “God is sovereign.” “The Most High 
God is sovereign over the kingdom over the Kingdom of men (Daniel 5:21).” This 
message confirms Jeremiah’s assertion and emphasizes God’s covenant promise to King 
David that he would have an heir on the throne forever. God has soverei gn control over 
the affairs of all rulers and nations, and their final replacement with the true king. God 
sovereignly allowed many Gentiles to dominate Israel: Babylon from 605-539 B.C., 
Medo-Persia from 539-331 B.C., Greece from 331-146 B.C., and Rome from 146 B.C.- 
A.D. 476. However, God’s sovereignty which will be fully realized at the second advent 
of Christ is revealed dramatically in Daniel’s visions which always show God as 


triumphant. 
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The book is made up primarily of historical narrative found in chapters 1-6 and 
apocalyptic revelatory material in chapters 7-12. The latter may be defined as symbolic, 
visionary, prophetic literature, usually composed during oppressive conditions and being 
chiefly eschatological in theological content. Apocalyptic literature is designed to be an 
encouragement to the people of God. One may ask, “Why read the book of Daniel and 
what does it has to do with the modern faith experience?” While the culture and 
traditions may differ from that of today, the writer believes Daniel must be read for the 
assurance of God’s kingly control; Messiah is coming to rule the world in glory over all 
people. Messiah is like a stone in chapter 2 and a son of man in chapter 7. In addition, He 
is the Anointed One in Chapter 9, which provides the chronological framework for the 


period from Daniel’s era to Christ’s kingdom. 


“Between the modern reader of the Bible and the Old Testament Book of Daniel a 
formidable gap yawns. Although the tales about the wise Jew Daniel and his friends 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego which make up Daniel 1-6 are familiar and beloved 
stories, they reflect a world about as congenial to our daily experience as the world of the 
arabian nights.”** It is a book about kings and harems and eunuchs, of bawdy pagan 
rituals and drunken orgies, of bizarre methods of capital punishment involving fiery 
furnaces and pits full of lions, and of strange experiences with dreams or visions for those 
who do not really know their way around Daniel’s world. For many, it is simply too far 


away and too long ago. 


“Aw. Sibley Towner, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching (Atlanta, 
Georgia: Knox Press 1933), 52-54. 
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Furthermore, as one peruses the book, one soon discovers that the second half of 
the book, chapter 7-12, seems to have little to do with the first half. In the latter chapters, 
the reader discovers a strange universe of symbolic beasts, winged angels and rank upon 
rank of other heavenly beings, and of heavenly judgment scenes. Three distinct 
apocalypses and a lengthy prayer with angelic response, all presenting slightly different 
scenarios of the coming end, culminate in the terrifying prospect of divine intervention 
and the resurrection of the dead. This world is foreign to the modern reader and, 


compared with the colorful court scenes of Daniel 1-6, is downright unattractive. 


Yet the question stands. Why should one still attempt to read and understand the 
Book of Daniel? Why should teachers in the church still attempt to guide children and 
adults back across that formidable gap in time in search of the authentic faith experiences 
which are said to be hidden in the book? Why should preachers risk taking into their 
pulpits the time bombs that tick away in the Book of Daniel? W. Sibley Towner provides 
the following answer. “Some will say that we are duty-bound to read Daniel simply 
because it is Holy Writ. Some will say we should read it because it brings a word of hope 
to those who are perishing, encouragement to those who are crushed under the boot of the 
oppressor. Some will also say it is a tract for hard times, and we are living in hard 


times.” 


Some have held not only that apocalyptic literature is generated by the oppressed 
of society, but that it can be fully responded to only by those of later generations who live 
in straits so dire that they perceive their only hope to lie in the destruction of the 


established order. Towner insists that an impressive historical correlation can be 
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developed between moments of national and cultural crisis on the one hand and the 
reawakening of the apocalyptic spirit on the other hand. He then presents the following 


challenge for argument and discussion: 


Think of the Qumran community of the first century B.C.-first century A.D. 
responding to the oppressive power of Rome with “the War of the Sons of Lights and the 
Sons of Darkness. “Think of the Montanists of the second-third centuries A.D., 
persecuted for their millennialism and their contention that their city of Pepuza in Asia 
Minor would be the New Jerusalem. Think of the left wing of the sixteenth century 
Reformation, especially the doomed Zwickau prophets led by Thomas Muntzer and the 
Anabaptist “Kingdom” in Munster. Think of the Adventists awakening in nineteenth 
century New York State, when William Miller and his adherents’ endured mockery as 
they waited in white robes for the end of October 22, 1842.Think of the deep faith in 
ideological vindication expressed in their spirituals by black slaves of white 


Americans.’”*° 


One might see these events as relevant only to their particular time and place. 
However, the writer fully agrees with Towner that the Book of Daniel is of theological 
significance to all contemporary Jews and Christians, even to the vast masses whose 
personal circumstances do not replicate the circumstances of Daniel’s world. This is not 
simply a tract for long ago hard times! Nor does one have to be an underground freedom- 
fighter, a slave, or a survivor to understand the appeal of this book. Daniel is a guidebook 


for good times as well, for one risks losing one’s faith in times of comfort and affluence. 


ee 
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One must take this message seriously for the message handed down may be one’s 


indictment. 


Many modern readers, particularly in segments of American Protestantism, agree 
that Daniel is a book of signal significance. However, that opinion is based on the 
premise that the book is a specific timetable for the future. F or such persons, its value is 
related to its ability to help pinpoint one’s location on that timetable and to say how close 


one is to God’s triumphant final intervention into the affairs of humankind. 


The Hebrew children’s oppressors did not only bring them into physical captivity 
and physical danger. They applied social and psychological pressure, as well, by 
changing their names. To rename is to re-identify. “Among these were some from Judah: 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah. The chief official gave them new names: To 
Daniel (God is my Judge) to the name Beltesshazzar (protect his life with the name of the 
pagan implied, probably the god Marduk). Hananiah changed from (the Lord is Gracious) 
to the name Shadrach (command of Aku the moon god). Mishael (who is what God is) 
changed to Meshach (who is what Aku is). Azariah (the Lord will help) changed to the 


name Abednego (servant of Nebo the second ranking god in the Babylonian pantheon). 


Nebuchadnezzar must have thought that by changing their names, the young men 
would believe that separation from the true God of Israel and Judah was final. 
Nebuchadnezzar certainly did not want to hear the original names because each one was a 
conviction, a reminder, and a message to him that God was coming to claim what was 
God’s. Yet Nebuchadnezzar only fooled himself to think that changing names would 


erase the evidence of the true and living God. 
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The boys were to be trained for three years and fed the same delicacies as the king 
but Daniel resolved not to defile himself. A brave Daniel transferred his strength to his 
friends and all four refused to eat the king’s food or compromise their religious practices. 
It is evident that God was preparing Daniel for a prophet’s work in the very beginning of 
his exile in Babylon. Additionally, God was using Nebuchadnezzar not just to punish 
Judah through captivity but also to help prepare faithful prophets who would resist 


temptation. 


Daniel chapter three introduces King Nebuchadnezzar’s image being erected and 
the way in which the three Hebrew boys Hananiah (Shadrach), Mishael (Meshach), and 
Azariah (Abednego) refused the King’s command to bow down. They were subsequently 
thrown into the fiery furnace but God triumphantly intervened. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, fell down, bound, into the furnace of blazing fire. An astonished King 
Nebuchadnezzar looked inside, rose up quickly and said to his counselors, “Was it not 
three men that we threw bound into the fire?" They answered the king, “True, O king.” 
He replied, “But I see four men unbound, walking in the middle of the fire, and they are 
not hurt; and the fourth has the appearance of a god.” Nebuchadnezzar then approached 
the door of the furnace of blazing fire and said, “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
servants of the Most High God, come out! Come here!” So Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego came out from the fire. And the satraps, the prefects, the governors, and the 
king's counselors gathered together and saw that the fire had not had any power over the 
bodies of those men; the hair of their heads was not singed, their tunics were not harmed, 
and not even the smell of fire came from them. Nebuchadnezzar said, “Blessed be the 


God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who has sent his angel and delivered his 
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servants who trusted in him. They disobeyed the king's command and yielded up their 
bodies rather than serve and worship any god except their own God. Therefore I make a 
decree: Any people, nation, or language that utters blasphemy against the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego shall be torn limb from limb, and their houses laid in 


ruins; for there is no other god who is able to deliver in this way.””*” 


This book glows with a deep conviction that God will not fail to achieve His 
redemptive purpose in the world. It glows with the trust that tyranny and oppression in all 
forms are not the wave of the future but that the outcome of the human experience is 
finally the vindication of faithful obedience, goodness, and truth. God wins in the end and 
all who seek to keep the faith with God are winners as well! That is faith which can 
sustain the saints in good times and bad. It is a faith in which the contemporary secular 
eschatologies of our time-science fiction, apocalyptic novels, and the writing of the 
scientific futurists. It is faith which can lead us away from quietism and apathy and can 
energize us for the task of working for the good and safety of the creatures of the earth in 


the company of other persons of good will.*® 


In chapters 1-6, Daniel and his three friends incarnate the virtues of wisdom, 
piety, and trust. They are Torah-true J ews, noble illustrations of what unswerving loyalty 
to the covenant can mean. They serve as models for modern day people who must 


maintain the faith in the face of oppression. 


Israel’s prophets were also concerned about the end-time the divine 


consummation of history. Beyond the darkness of the Day of Yahweh they saw the dawn 


a 
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of God’s new day. The prophets believed and proclaimed that God’s kingdom was near at 
hand for the King was coming to judge and renew the people. They spoke of times when 
Yahweh would repay their enemies, and there would again be plenty of everything in 


their homeland and not a forei gn land. 


“By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down and there we wept when we 
remembered Zion. On the willows there we hung up our harps. For there our captors 
asked us for songs, and our tormentors asked for mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs 
of Zion! How could we sing the Lord’s songs of the Lord in a foreign land? If I forget 
you, O Jerusalem, may my right hand wither. Let my tongue cling to the roof of my 


mouth, if I do not remember you, if I do not set Jerusalem above my highest joy.” 


In spite of methods used to force God’s people to forget their identity, all are urged— 


even in the face of adversity—to look into the mirror and take responsibility for one’s 


choices. 


Mentor Dr. Ivan Hicks preached from this particular text the closing of the 
Gardner Taylor Distinguished Preaching Conference at the Life Center Cathedral Church 
in New Orleans (Bishop J. Douglas Wiley, Senior Pastor). Dr. Hicks said that the story 
of the fiery furnace is familiar and beloved but what is the truly wonderful thing about the 
scene? Yes, the Son of God was with the Hebrew boys. But what effect did this have on 
Nebuchadnezzar? Nebuchadnezzar was filled with great admiration for the miraculous 


power of the God of these men.” 
a 
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°° Ivan Douglas Hicks, Gardner Taylor Preaching Conference, Life Center Cathedra Church, New 
Orleans, May 10, 2012. 
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Dr. Hicks stated that, 

From the testimony of these young men, one learns that unswerving faith in 
God’s delivering power is not really the primary issue. The dominating 
motivation in the hearts of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego is their utter loyalty 
to the first and second commandments, their utter refusal to participate in idolatry. 
They may not be so sure that God will save them from such a hopeless situation, 
but they know, in any case, what God demands. They are clear on what they must 
do, and it is that clarity and their impending deaths that make them immortal 
figures. 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered the king, “O Nebuchadnezzar, we have no 
need to present a defense to you in this matter. If our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the furnace of blazing fire and out of your hand, O king, let him deliver 
us. But if not, be it known to you, O King that we will not serve your gods and we will 


not worship the golden statue that you have set ip 


Towner is correct when he says, “The executioners’ deaths were meaningless 
ones. But the deaths of Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego would have been 
meaningful, for they would have been deaths consequent upon a stand on principle. In a 
sense, for those who have subsequently died in faith and for their faith, whether in the 
Roman persecutions of the early Christians or in the Inquisition or at Auschwitz, at least 
this possibility is open, that death is meaningful.”°? Towner further states that to be cast 
to no purpose into a holocaust or to be carried off in the process of perpetuating a 
holocaust are both events essentially absurd in their character. It is only when death is 
made meaningful by the great refusal which has led up to it, the unwillingness to violate 


conviction or divine command, the unwillingness to be perjured or pre-empted, that death 


5! hid. 
Dan. 3:16-18. 
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becomes meaningful. As they plunged into the furnace the three young men had at least 
this satisfaction: their deaths subverted the power of the authorities to crush integrity and 


to silence truth.”>4 


According to Psalm 66:12, “You let people ride over our heads; we went through 
fire and through water; yet you have brought us out to a spacious place.”*> The prophet 
Isaiah was right when he said, “When you pass through the waters, I will be with you; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overwhelm you; When you walk through the fire 


you will not be burned, the flames shall not consume you.”*° 


The faith that God can deliver, can be trusted and will be justified is a faith that is 
appropriate for living “in between the times.” If, in terrible circumstances in which some 
find themselves even now, if some are threatened with extinction—not at God’s hands 
but at one’s own—God’s people have only to wait. Ina little while, they will see the full 
vindication of God’s power to deliver God’s world from the hands of demonic forces that 


dwell within the collective human heart. 


Between verses 23 and 24 of chapter 3, the Greek Septuagint contains two lengthy 
psalms that are known as the prayer of Azariah (Abednego) and the Song of the Three 
Young Men. Research indicates that these materials were never present in the Aramaic 
text from which the Greek translators worked because they are missing in the most 
ancient examples of the earlier Qumran Daniel text. Nevertheless these two psalms have 


played an important part in the theological and liturgical tradition. 
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The first opens with a standard Jewish benediction, “Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
God of our fathers, and worthy of praise; and thy name is glorified forever.”*’ The prayer 
closes with the call for theodicy: “Let them know that thou art the Lord, the only God, 
glorious over the whole world.”8 F ollowing this prayer, the miracle takes place, and the 
angel of the Lord comes into the furnace to be with Azariah and his companions. It is 
recounted that He drove the fiery flame out of the furnace and made the midst of the 
furnace like a moist, whistling wind, so that the fires did not touch them at all or hurt or 


trouble them. 


“In the aftermath of this miracle, the three young men sing a psalm that is known 
in Anglican and Roman Catholic liturgical tradition as Beneditus is Domine, a psalm very 
much in the form of the four hymns which close our canonical Psalter, Psalms 147- 


150.7? 


In celebration, the prayer concludes, “Bless the Lord, Hananiah, Azariah, and 
Mishael, sing praise to Him and highly exalt Him forever, for he has rescued us from 
Hades and saved us from the hand death, and delivered us from the midst of the burning 


fiery furnace; from the fire he has delivered us.” 


The Song of the Three Young Men assumes that the fourth person in the fiery 
furnace is an angel from the Lord, sharing the assumption apparently made by 


Nebuchadnezzar. “Then Nebuchadnezzar said, ‘Blessed be the God of the God of 
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Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, who has sent his angel and delivered His servants 
who trusted in Him. They disobeyed the King’s command and yielded up their bodies 
rather than serve and worship any god except their own God.’”®! “Then the sovereignty, 
power and greatness of the kingdoms under the whole heaven will be handed over to the 
saints, the people of the Most High. His kingdom will be an everlasting kingdom and all 


rulers will worship Him and obey Him.” 


This story encourages all people of God to be about their tasks of faithfulness and 
the great refusals to anything anti-God so that they do not participate in the destructive 
tendency of human against human. In order to encourage others, those who are clear 
about their own identity as disciples must deny false demonic claims and stand up against 


the glowering powers that clamor for allegiance. 


Austin Farrer puts it this way, “The ultimate vindication and enthronement of the 
Saints over the whole world is prefigured miraculous deliverance of the three children 
from the furnace, in the kings’ recognition of their God, sind in his promotion of them 
over the affairs of Babylon.” In the end, God’s way will be vindicated; that is the faith 
of chapter 3 and the faith this writer wishes to encourage in the African Christian 


Fellowship and community. 


New Testament 


One day, as we were going to the place of prayer, we met a slave-girl who had a 
spirit of divination and brought her owners a great deal of money by fortune- 
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telling. While she followed Paul and us, she would cry out, “These men are slaves 
of the Most High God, who proclaim to you a way of salvation.” She kept doing 
this for many days. But Paul, very much annoyed, turned and said to the spirit, "I 
order you in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her.” And it came out that 
very hour. But when her owners saw that their hope of making money was gone, 
they seized Paul and Silas and dragged them into the marketplace before the 
authorities. When they had brought them before the magistrates, they said, “These 
men are disturbing our city; they are Jews and are advocating customs that are not 
lawful for us as Romans to adopt or observe.” The crowd joined in attacking 
them, and the magistrates had them stripped of their clothing and ordered them to 
be beaten with rods. After they had given them a severe flogging, they threw them 
into prison and ordered the jailer to keep them securely. Following these 
instructions, he put them in the innermost cell and fastened their feet in the stocks. 
About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns to God, and the 
prisoners were listening to them. Suddenly there was an earthquake, so violent 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken; and immediately all the doors 
were opened and everyone's chains were unfastened.”™ 


Acts of the Apostle is considered by many theologians to be the “Beginning of 
Foreign Missions.” Henrietta C. Mears in What the Bible is All About asks, “Do we 
realize that we Americans might have been pagans, living in heathen darkness and 
superstition, while the Chinese and J apanese would have been Christian nations if the 
first missionaries had gone East instead of West? Wouldn’t you think that Americans, 
above every people, ought to believe in missions? Think of what our condition might 


have been today if missionaries had not brought Christ to us.”© 


Yes! Sometimes the writer asks fellow African Brothers and Sisters the same question: 
what would life have been if missionaries had not come with the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 
This writer believes the people would have been ignorant to God’s truth and saving grace 
and would have been living in darkness; but “Thank God!” for missionaries who sacrifice 
their lives for the gospel of Jesus Christ by reaching the dark continent of Africa. 


4 Acts 16:16-26. 
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Paul and Barnabas, the first F oreign Missionaries, start westward from Antioch (Acts 

13:2, 3). One cannot help but agree with Mears’ assertion that the greatest enterprise in 
the world is foreign missions and here in Acts one sees the very start of this movement. 
As a matter fact, this preacher is a living testimony and witness of the impact of foreign 


missions. 


In Acts 16:16-40, scripture establishes the fact that the whole idea of missions 
began just as it should have—at a prayer meeting. “Once when we were going to the 
place of prayer, we were met by a slave girl who had a spirit by which she predicted the 
future. She earned a great deal of money for her owners by fortune-telling. This girl 
followed Paul and the rest of us, shouting, these men are servants of the Most High God, 
who are telling you the way to be saved. She kept this up for many days. F inally Paul 
became so troubled that he turned and said to the spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ I 
commend you to come out of her! At that moment the spirit left her. When the owners of 
the slave girl realized that their hope of making money was gone, they seized Paul and 


Silas and dragged them into the Market place to face the authorities” (Acts 16:16-1 9). 


Paul and Silas found themselves in a jail cell in a foreign land but did not say a 
murmuring word. At midnight, instead of complaining, they began to pray and sing 
through the storm to God. It was stated earlier (and bears repeating) that the Reverend Dr. 
H. Beecher Hicks, Jr. in Preaching Through the Storm said, “To be sure, life is always 
composed of those experiences and encounters which provide both challenge to one’s 
character and the testing of one’s spirit. Life’s greatest wars are never waged on the 
plains of mortal combat and physical struggle. Life’s greatest wars are fought on the 


battlefield of the mind. Life’s most serious conflict is in inner conflict, and the scars of 
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war that inflict the most permanent wound and cause the greatest pain are to be found not 


on the skin, but on the soul,’ 


In the midst of their storm Paul and Silas kept their minds focused and occupied 
with prayer and hymns. Their faith in God motivated them to do the unthinkable. 
Growing up as young man, the writer often heard this common saying uttered by his 
Sunday school teacher, “An idle mind is the devil’s workshop.” Paul and Silas thought it 


wise not to engage in wrongful thoughts so they began to sing and pray. 


Comparisons can be made between the reactions and declarations of King 
Nebuchadnezzar toward the faith of the Hebrew boys in a foreign land and the jailer’s 
reactions to the faith of Paul and Silas, missionaries in a foreign land. Consider 
Nebuchadnezzar’s “. . . Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, who 
has sent his angel and delivered His Servants who trusted in Him. They disobeyed the 
King’s command and yielded up their bodies rather than serve and worship any god 
except their own God.”*’ Then compare the Acts narrative: “The jailer called for lights, 
and rushing in, fell trembling down before Paul and Silas. Then he brought them outside 


and said, ‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved??? 


The Lord wants all people to confess, “My Lord, and my God” because God alone 
is worthy to be praised. Christ said to the disciples and to all who would hear, “When ye 
pray, say, our Father.” The Bible is true and the time is coming when confession will be 


made by kings to the King of Kings. Indeed, the Apostle Paul was correct in writing “so 
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that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that J esus Christ is LORD, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 


Theological foundation 


“Theology is a rational study of the being of God in the world in light of the 
existential situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces of liberation to the 


essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.” 


Jesus introduced his agenda at the beginning of his ministry: 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He had anointed me to bring good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release for the captives and recovery 


of sight for the blind, to release the oppressed go free, proclaim the year of the 
Lord’s favor. 


Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. said that “There are three major types of social evils, 
the evil of war, the evil of economic injustice, and the evil of racial injustice.””” King, 
fresh from a jail cell in Albany, Georgia, gave this speech on the opening day of a union 
convention outside New York City. For demanding the right to access public facilities, 
decent schools, and to vote, King and thousands of others had been herded into trucks 
and arrested. Although producing no visible victories, the Albany movement unearthed a 


tremendous youthful spirit of singing, marching, and praying. 


In a similar spirit, King’s audience at the District 65 convention cheered, shouted, 


laughed, sang, and raised a fuss. After King’s death, the union made King’s birthday a 
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day off in its contracts, and workers donated the proceeds of that day’s missed labor to a 


fund supporting liberating human rights activity. 


Webster’s dictionary defines Liberation Theology as “a modern Christian 
Theology stressing liberation from racial, economic and political oppression.””> James 
Cone says, “Theology is an activity of function of the Christian church carried out by 
members of the church. It is faith seeking understanding, through which the church in 
every age reflects on the basis of its existence and the content of its message. Theology is 
the reflection on Christian life amid struggle for freedom of liberation, for the full 
humanity of all persons, and for the transformation of human persons and societies as 


manifestations of and in expectation of the reign of God.” 


Liberation Theology insists that it was and is the will of Jesus Christ that all are 
free. When one is liberated, one knows and believes what one is entitled to and is 
determined to carry out the mission to have and become nothing less. Self-actuality plays 
an important role in Liberation Theolo gy because, after one comes into knowledge of 


who he or she is, he or she must take action in order to become. 


God is considered the author and finisher of the faith with Jesus as the chief 
Liberator used as the instrument to redeem humankind. In Daniel 3, it has been stated that 
Nebuchadnezzar himself assesses the work of God and offers praise.’° The work is, after 
all, solely of God. “Like antebellum evangelicals, today’s evangelicals may have 


assumed that God was using their efforts to bring about a great change. Rather than a 
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coming millennial kingdom, however, many may have assumed that God was using their 
efforts to bring about a return to social and religious convictions that were pervasive in 


days gone by-not other words, a revival.””° Faith in God’s action is the key to liberation. 


Cone, the father of black theology, states it this way, “Faith thus is God’s gift to those in 
trouble. It bestows meaning in a meaningless situation, enabling the oppressed to believe 
that there is one greater than the power of the oppressors.””’ On the other hand, one might 
ask, “If there is a power greater than the oppressor, why does it seem long for one to find 


the path to freedom?” Again, the answer is faith in God and not in self. 


To understand Liberation Theology, one must grasp Black Theology’s perspective 
on suffering which Cone and this writer believe is based on scripture and the black 


Christian experience. Said experience claims that the God of Jesus is the Liberator from 


oppression. 


Moses, the Old Testament Liberator, demonstrates that fellowship with God is 
critical in the process of liberation and freedom from the oppressors. Thus, in 


Deuteronomy 6:4-5, these words by Moses to the children of Israel are found: 


Hear, O Israel: The LORD is our God, the LORD is alone. You shall love the 
LORD your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might.”’® In 
God of the Oppressed, Cone says, “Fellowship with God is the beginning and the end of 


human liberation. The liberated person is the one who encounters God in faith, that is, in 
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conviction and trust that one’s true humanity is actualized in God. This vertical 
dimension of faith is the essential response to the gospel and is thus the heart of 


liberation’s meaning from the human side.” 


Cone is clear that the grounding of liberation in God’s act in Jesus Christ is the 
logical consequence of any Christian theology that takes scripture seriously. For the 
student of scripture, the human freedom to hope for a new heaven and a new earth is 
grounded in God’s freedom. Divine freedom is not merely an affirmation of God’s self- 
existence and complete transcendence over creaturely existence. Divine freedom also 
expresses God’s will to be in relationship to creatures in the social context of their 
striving for the fulfillment of humanity. That is, God is free “to be,” to exist for humans. 
On God’s initiative alone the divine enters our social existence and discloses what is 
“wholly other” and what is like God. This is the dialectic of Christian thought: God enters 
into the social context of human existence and appropriates the ideas and actions of the 
oppressed as God’s own. Since God so relates with the oppressed, God cannot so relate 
with the oppressor. Nor can oppressed and oppressor see God in the same light. “The 
oppressed and the oppressors cannot possibly mean the same thing when they speak of 
God. The God of the oppressed is a God of revolution who breaks the chain of slavery. 
The oppressors’ God is a God of slavery and must be destroyed along with the 


oppressors.””°? 


The writer concurs when Cone states, “The task of theology is to show the 


significance of the oppressed struggle against inhuman powers, relating the people’s 
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struggle to God’s intention to set them free. Theologians must make the gospel clear in a 
particular social context so that God’s people will know that their struggle for freedom is 


God’s struggle too. *! 


Victory over evil is certain because God has taken up the cause of the oppressed, 
promising today what was promised to the people of Israel while they were yet slaves in 
Egypt. “I have heard the groaning of the people of Israel whom the Egyptians hold in 
bondage and I have remembered my covenant. Say therefore to the people of Israel, ‘I am 
the Lord, and I will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will 
deliver you from their bondage, and I redeem you with an outstretched arm and with 


great acts of judgments, and I will take you for my people, and I will be your God.””®? 


Because the believer knows that he or she can trust the promise of God, one also knows 
that the oppressed will be fully liberated. Indeed the present struggle for liberation is God 


making real the promise to set God’s children free. 


One might ask, however, “What is freedom?” According to Cone, freedom is 
something more than intellectual articulation of an existential philosophical attitude. It 
involves the commitment of one’s whole being for the cause of the oppressed. He quoted 
Brunet: “You’re all the same, you intellectuals: everything is cracking and collapsing, the 
guns are on the point of going off, and you stand there calmly claiming the right to be 
convinced. If only you could see yourselves with my eyes, you would understand that 
3983 


time presses. 
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In other words, according to Cone, in order to be free, a person must be able to 
make choices that are not dependent on an oppressive system. He also mentions Mathieu 
who is able to live an irresponsible life that some might call “freedom” because he 
participates in a society that protects him. He is insensitive to the suffering of others, 
even that of his own mistress, Marcelle. Yet if a person such as Mathieu cannot choose a 
freedom that involves his intimate friend, it is not likely that he will be able to choose a 
freedom that involves unknown sufferers. Cone stresses, “Because being free means 
participating in the liberation of an oppressed community, freedom is inevitably 
associated with suffering. Socially and existentially free persons will count their 
losses.”** To assert one’s freedom always involves encountering the economic and social 


structures oppression. 


Further, in Black Theology, liberation and reconciliation must work together 
because the mind and hearts must be liberated and reconciled. According to the Bible, 
reconciliation is primarily an act of God. “All this is from God, who reconciled us to 
Himself through Christ, and has given us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, in Christ 
God was reconciling the world to Himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and 
entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. So we are ambassadors for Christ, since 
God is making His appeal through us; we entreat you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled 
to God. For our sake he made Him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in Him we might 


become the righteousness of God.8” 
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Similarly in Ephesians 1:10, the assumed author Paul emphasizes a similar point, 
concluding that God has sent Jesus Christ to “unite all things in Him, things in heaven 
and things on earth.” God’s will must be put into effect when the times will have reached 
their fulfillment to bring all things in heaven and on earth together under one head, even 


Christ. 


Bruce L. Fields (Black Ti heology) and James Cone (God of the Oppressed) share a 
perspective when speaking of reconciliation. In both scripture passages just mentioned, 
Paul the Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, stresses the objective reality of reconciliation 
grounded in God. Reconciliation is not a human quality or potentiality although it affects 
human relationships. It is a divine action that embraces the whole world changing our 


relationship with God and making us new creatures. 


In the Old Testament, the children of God were liberated from bondage after forty 
years because they first reconciled to God. God reminds them and all hearers in the 
adopted family, “I am the God of your father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” Wondrous words but Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look at 
God. Then the Lord said, “I have observed the misery of my people who are in Egypt; I 
have heard their cry on account of their taskmasters. Indeed, I know their sufferings, and 
I have come down to deliver them from the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land to a good and broad land, a land flowing with milk and honey, to the country of the 


Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites,”*° 


%6 Ex. 3:6-8, 


It is stressed once again; the scriptural objective reality of reconciliation is 
connected with divine liberation. This means that human fellowship with God is made 
possible through God’s activity in history, setting people free from economic, social and 
political bondage. Cone asserts that “God’s act of reconciliation is not mystical 
communion with the divine; nor is it a pietistic state of inwardness bestowed upon the 
believer but God’s reconciliation is a new relationship with people created by God’s 
concrete involvement in the political affairs of the world, taking sides with the weak and 


the helpless.”°” 


The point is clear. Israel’s covenant relationship with God is made possible 
because of God’s liberating activity. Israel is Yahweh’s people; Yahweh is their God 
because and only because, Yahweh according to Cone has delivered them from the 
bondage of political slavery and brought them through the wilderness to the land of 
Canaan. There could have been no covenant at Sinai without the Exodus from Egypt, no 
reconciliation without liberation, Liberation is what God does to effect reconciliation and 


without the former the latter is impossible. 


Fields emphasizes that liberation and reconciliation cannot be separated, but are 
inseparable twins. They are tied together and have meaning through God’s initiative. In 
other words, humans could not be human—and God would refuse to be God—if the 


creature of God is not to be delivered from that which is enslaving and dehumanizing. 


If one takes seriously the objective reality of divine liberation as a precondition 


for reconciliation, then it becomes clear that God’s salvation is intended for the poor and 
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the helpless; it is identical with their liberation from oppression. That is why salvation is 
defined in political terms in the Old Testament and why the prophets take their stand on 


the side of the poor within the community of Israel.®8 


As has been demonstrated throughout the biblical story, God stands with the weak 
and against the strong. Thus fellowship with God is made possible by God’s righteous 
activity in the world to set right the condition for reconciliation. “God’s setting right the 
condition for divine fellowship is liberation, without which fellowship would be 
impossible. To speak of reconciliation apart from God’s liberating activity is to ignore the 


divine basis of the divine fellowship.”®° 


The close relationship between liberation and reconciliation is also found in the 
New Testament. Jesus is the Reconciler because, while experiencing poverty, he is the 
first Liberator. “And she gave birth to her firstborn son and wrapped Him in bands of 


cloth, and laid Him in a manger, because there was no place for them in the ion 


Cone and biblical history reveal that Jesus was baptized with the sinners, the poor 
and the oppressed, because he was the oppressed one sent from God to give wholeness to 
broken and wretched lives. J esus lived and worked among the poor. And, on the cross, he 


died for them. 


In Him God entered history and affirmed the condition of the oppressed as His 
own existence, thereby making clear that poverty and sickness contradict the divine 


intention humanity. The cross and the resurrection are God’s defeat of slavery. We are 
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now free to reconcile with God because God has destroyed the power of death and sin. 
One need no longer fear death because human existence is reconciled with the Creator’s 
existence. Unfortunately this essential connection between liberation and Reconciliation 


is virtually absent in the history of Christian thought.”! 


Cone continues, “Theologians emphasized the objectivity of reconciliation, but 
they lost sight of the fact that reconciliation is grounded in history. This tendency is 
undoubtedly due partly to the influence of Greek thought and the Church’s political status 
after Constantine.”°? “The former led to rationalism and the latter produced a ‘gospel’ 
that was politically meaningless for oppressed. Reconciliation was defined on timeless 


‘(rational)’ grounds and was thus separated from God’s liberating deeds in history.””° 


From 1831 to 1865 William Lloyd Garrison was the Editor of the Liberator, a 
publication of the American Anti-Slavery Society. The Liberator was considered the 
most radical antislavery newspaper of the nineteenth century. In 1842, it is understood 
that Garrison wrote that the United States Constitution was a Covenant with Death and an 
Agreement with Hell. This served as the newspaper’s motto until 1861, when he 


modified it to read it “proclaim liberty throughout the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


The newspaper supported President Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War, 
urging him to free America’s 4 million slaves. Garrison and fellow activist Isaac Knapp 
created the Liberator in 1831 in an effort to expand their circle of influence in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Although a black antislavery organization had existed in Boston for 
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several years, Garrison formed the New England Anti-Slavery Society in 1832 and, then 
in 1834, established the American Anti-Slavery Society. His newspaper immediately 
gained respect and attention from the African American community. Approximately 400 
of the newspaper’s initial 450 subscribers were black. After four years of publication, 75 
percent of its subscribers were African American and Southern politicians, fearing the 


newspaper’s impassioned demands for abolition, banned its circulation. 


“Officials in Columbia, South Carolina, offered a $5000 reward for the arrest and 
conviction of the newspaper’s publishers. The Georgetown Corporation of the District of 
Columbia prohibited blacks from removing the Liberator from the local post office.” 
Those caught with the newspaper in their possession faced fines and imprisonment. 
Those who could not afford to pay the fines could be sold into slavery for four months. 
Despite these measures, the Liberator continued to command a small and loyal white 


following. Although most of its subscribers were literate free blacks, the newspaper was 


widely read and cited by white antislavery activists throughout the country. 


Knapp left the paper in 1939 to pursue a career writing antislavery editorials. He 
published Knapp’s Liberator in January 1842, but it quickly failed. By this time the 
Liberator had become the most prominent antislavery publication in America featuring 
abolitionists such as Wendell Philips, Oliver Johnson, and British activist George 
Thompson. The newspaper called for the immediate and unconditional end to slavery, 
rejected the efforts of the American Colonization Society to resettle free blacks in 


Liberia, and urged Americans to boycott goods produced with slave labor. 
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On January 1, 1831, Garrison wrote in the first issue of the Liberator, “I am in 
earnest — I will not equivocate — I will not excuse — I will not retreat a single inch — And I 
will be heard.””> This weekly newspaper stood at the pinnacle of American antislavery 
activism for 35 years until it stopped printing in 1865. On December 29, 1865, the final 
issue of the Liberator was triumphant as it celebrated the end of slavery in America and 
the beginning of reconstruction. The Emancipation Proclamation and passage of the 
Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery persuaded William Lloyd Garrison to write 


“Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty!” 


Compared to other African nations, independence came early for Liberia. Several 
dynamics triggered this independence. One aspect was Americo-Liberian resistance to 
the American Colonization Society’s (ACS) authority; another was the complexity of the 
colony’s status in regard to European traders who refused to recognize Liberia’s power to 
regulate their activities. On July 26, 1847, the Americo-Liberians declared their 
independence from the Society. They elected Joseph Jenkins Roberts, the first nonwhite 


American Colonization Society governor as president. 


Roberts, who served for eight years, oversaw the founding of the Liberia 
University in Monrovia, the nation’s capital and first settlement named after United 
States president James Monroe. Roberts helped expand the boundaries of the new 
country, most often through treaties with local ethnics groups. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century Liberia began to receive diplomatic recognition from other nations, 
including the United States, Haiti, and Germany. Division between various factions of the 


Americo-Liberian community led to the establishment of two political parties, the 
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Republicans and the True Wigs (both based on American parties of that era). Starting 
with the 1870 election of Edward James Roy, a native of Newark, Ohio, The True Whig 
party (TWP), almost exclusively Americo-Liberian, became the dominant force it would 


remain for 110 years. 


Similar to the friction experienced between Pilgrims and Native Americans in the 
United States, the early years of Liberian independence saw persistent tensions between 
Americo-Liberians and indigenous peoples. Although they were original occupants of 
the land, the latter held lower-class citizenship rights. These tensions resulted in 
rebellions by a number of groups including the Kru Confederation in 1856. In 1873, the 
Liberian government extended some legislative representation to the indigenous people, 
thus somewhat calming the political waters. Yet the Grebo Kingdom rebelled in 1875. 
Historians estimate that the interior regions of Liberia, the area most dominated by 
indigenous Liberians, were not truly under the central government’s control until the 
1920s. The new nation also faced eternal threats from British and French colonizing 


powers at the end of the century. 


Following the economic model of the American South, the settlers opted for 
plantation-style agriculture to produce sugar cane and coffee, often employing Africans 
liberated from slave ships. However, they faced stiff competition from other producers of 
these commodities and persistent economic shortfalls forced the new nation to seek 
foreign loans. Support from the United States and Great Britain was reciprocated by 
Liberia’s acting as an African base for Allied armies during World War I subsequent to 


Liberia’s declaration of war on Germany in 1917. 
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Following the war, foreign industries began arriving including the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company which began operations in 1926 and eventually became the 
country’s largest private employer. In 1929 the American-led League of Nations 
investigated allegations of government-tolerated forced labor at the Firestone plant, a 
charge that led to the resignation of Charles D. B. King (compare to Richard Nixon and 


the Watergate conspiracy). 


The 1994 inauguration of William V.S. Tubman continued the unbroken chain of 
the True Whig presidents. His 27 year tenure was characterized by openness to forei gn 
investment, close ties with Western powers, and a gradual opening of political (though 
not economic) opportunities to previously disfranchised people. Under Tubman the 
administration of the interior regions was finally brought under the control of the central 
government. Tubman extended the vote to women in 1945 and to indigenous people in 
1946, though Americo-Liberians continued to enjoy a representative advantage in the 


Legislature. 


Over the next decade state colonization societies continued to sponsor emigration 
of free blacks to Liberia, and the population of Americo-Liberians grew to around 3000. 
In 1838 they formed the Commonwealth of Liberia and in1839 adopted a constitution 


based on that of the United States. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
The Problem Statement 

A most significant aspect of a research project is the method used to design, measure, and 
implement the project ministry. Therefore the methodology for this project involved the 
careful selection of ten members to be trained as leaders of the African Christian 
Fellowship chapter of Columbus, Ohio, the project context. The African Christian 
Fellowship is comprised of believers from different African countries residing in 
Columbus and who come together for Bible study and fellowship. There are African 
churches all around the city of Columbus but most are empty on Sunday morning and not 
growing while many of the city’s African American and the White congregations are 
experiencing rapid growth in both membership and commitment. It appears that Africans 
in the Diaspora are backsliding and are no longer committed to the faith and doctrine they 


once knew. Something sinister is luring them away. 


You must understand this, that in the last days distressing times will come. For 
people will be lovers of themselves, lovers of money, boasters, arrogant, abusive, 
and disobedient to their parents. Ungrateful, unholy, inhuman, implacable, 
slanderers, profligates, brutes, haters of good, treacherous, reckless, swollen with 
conceit, lovers pleasure rather than lovers of God, holding to the outward form of 
godliness but denying its power. Avoid them! For among them are those who 
make their way into households and captivate silly women, overwhelmed their 
sins and swayed by all minds of desires, who are always being instructed and can 
never atrive at a knowledge of the truth.! 


12 Tim. 3:1-7. 
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The Proposed Treatment Hypothesis 

The proposal drawn from the hypothesis that guides this project is that members 
of the African Christian Fellowship of Columbus Chapter will grow spiritually regardless 
of surrounding circumstances through the development of discipline in daily devotion, 
daily prayer, daily confessions, weekly testimony, and the teaching of the scriptures. As 
an expected result, project participants will determine how to be committed to Christian 
doctrine and to their faith even in a foreign land through the spiritual discipline 
implemented during this course of study. A qualitative approach with pre-test and post- 
test as effective measurement was designed and administered during six weeks of training 
for the leaders of the Fellowship. The research method uses a data collection instrument, 
specifically a questionnaire based on multiple choices, for a Bible study group. To 
administer this course of study, the researcher used males and females ranging in age 


from 15 to 75. 


The first lesson uses the biblical texts of Daniel 1:1-7 and Acts 16:16-19 with the 
purpose of encouraging leaders to have a relationship that is focused on God and others. 
Emphasis is placed on how to be faithful in one’s daily walk with God by spending much 
needed time with the Lord. Participants are taught to share with others some aspect of 
faith they have learned during the week. At the end of the day, leaders are to write a 
personal prayer about ways they would like to see God change their lives and enable 
Othem to bear fruit daily. The process of leaders’ sharing their daily walk is critical to the 
development of relationship with God and others. “Jesus answered, ‘The first is, “Hear, O 


Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord one; you shall love the Lord your God with all your 
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heart, and with all your soul, and with all your strength,’ The second is this, ‘you shall 


love your neighbor as yourself.’ There is no other commandment greater than these.” 


The purpose of this six week Bible Study for the Leaders of the African Christian 
Fellowship is to seek or to evoke a commitment to God’s law wherever you find yourself 
as a child of God. Although the study was developed from the aforementioned Daniel 
and Acts texts, additional scriptures from the Old and New Testaments support the 


project and were referenced. The study outline is as follows: 


Week One: Daniel 1:1-7 and Acts 16:16-19. The first discussion focuses on 
personal relationship with God. It expounds on the need to be faithful in one’s daily walk 
by spending time with God. To be consistently faithful is to realize a special relationship 


with God resulting in strong character. 


Week Two: Daniel 3:1-5 and Acts 16:20-23. Study focuses on the power of the 
Heavenly Father. God the Father is ‘Omnipotent’; this means God is all powerful. The 
goal is to strengthen leadership understanding that all power is derived from God. There 
are many powers in the world such as demonic power, power of emperors and kings, 
nuclear power, political power, and military power. The problem is that these powers 
have the ability to destroy but they cannot heal, protect, and make alive. That type of 
activity is accomplished only through God’s divine resurrection power. It is true that 
God grants some power and autonomy to humans and other created beings within their 


respective realms; yet God’s divine prerogative remains uncompromised. 


Week Three: Daniel 3: 1-18 and Acts 16:24-27. This third session is centered 


around the subject, “When God says Yes, No or Wait.” The purpose of this segment is to 


*Mark 12:29-31. 
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encourage leaders not to give up on God during the difficult times of their Christian 
journey. Through the process of persistent prayer and waiting for God’s response, trust 
in God will grow. God will surely respond. God may say “yes,” and one can rejoice. God 


may teach patience by instructing one to wait or God may protect by saying “no.” 


“Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego answered the king, “O Nebuchadnezzar, we have 
no need to present a defense to you in this matter. If our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the furnace of blazing fire and out of your hand, O king, let Him deliver 
us. But if not, be it known to you, O king that we will not serve your gods and we will not 
worship the golden statue that you have set up.” These verses depict a determination to 
obey the word of God above the word of the King. Whether God decides to rescue them 


or not, their faith is fully resigned to His will. 


You shall have no other gods, before me. You shall not make for yourself an idol, 
whether in the form of anything that is in heaven above, or that is on the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. You shall not bow down to them 
or worship them; for I the Lord your God am a jealous God, punishing children 
for the iniquity of parents, to the third and the fourth generation of those who 
reject me, but showing steadfast love to the thousandth generation of those who 
love and keep my commandments.’ 


Week Four: Daniel 3: 19-22 and Acts 16; 28-31.The fourth Bible Study 
emphasizes the importance of developing a continuous prayer life, one where one prays 
with perseverance. When praying, pray with the purpose of getting an answer. In 
Matthew 7:7, Jesus instructed his disciples to ask and in Matthew 21:22 to ask 
persistently in faith. If one’s prayer is not what God wants and one remains open for God 
to change the desires of the heart, through persistence one will get the best answer. This 


is why it is important that when one prays, one should pray specific, measurable prayers. 


3Dan. 3: 16-18. 


“Ex, 20:3-6. 
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Many Christians pray such broad prayers that they are not sure whether God has 
answered or how God may have answered. Yet God has promised that humans will 


receive what they ask in Jesus’ name. 


Week Five: Daniel 3:23-26 and Acts 16: 32-35. The study discusses future faith. 
The truth is that unless the church sees results, the future of faith ministry is in jeopardy. 
As participants give their lives to God in obedient service, they demonstrate what it 
means to worship God in Spirit and truth. Praying for visible results from their efforts 
will encourage the church to support and sustain the faith ministry. As the Lord’s victory 


is seen, attention to God is heightened. 


Week Six: Daniel 3:27-40 and Acts 16-36-40 deal with genuine, firm faith in a 
God who cannot fail. Leaders learn to remain centered in and focused on God during the 
difficult times of life. They study how to put on the whole armor of God and celebrate 
victory in the Lord. “For whatever is born of God conquers the world. And this is the 
victory that conquers the world, our faith. Who is it that conquers the world but the one 
who believes that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” > A comprehensive pre-test and post- 
test consisting of twenty questions determines the focus group’s understanding of what it 


means to have steadfast faith. Questions are multiple choices. 


This method reveals their understanding and where they currently stand in their 
Christian walk with God. It is important to note from the researcher’s perspective that 
through this model and the spiritual discipline implemented, participants will become 


more determined to be committed to their faith even in a foreign land. 


1 Jn. 5:4-5. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The purpose of this leadership training was to encourage and strengthen the faith 
of the African Christian Fellowship while providing valuable resources and tools in order 
to help believers to be better informed, responsible followers of Christ. As project 
facilitator and servant leader, the researcher’s charge is to examine with participating 
leaders the importance of commitment to Christian Doctrine. The leaders then have the 
charge to share knowledge with the community and the church. 

The project took place between May 3, 2013 and June 7, 2013 with meetings 
every Friday from 7:00 p.m. -9:00 p.m. at the Linden Lutheran Church, 1230 Oakland 
Park Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. The following questions from events in Daniel 1:1-7; 3:1- 
30 were addressed 

1. What do you admire most about the three men in the Daniel story? 

2. What is the most” fiery” test you remember experiencing? How did you fare? 

3. In what area of your life do you feel God may be calling you to take a stand? 


4. What would you do if you had the choice of bowing before an image of gold 
or getting thrown into a fiery furnace? 


5. What did Nebuchadnezzar’s response to this miracle indicate? 
6. Which of the following choices best describes your physical health? 


7. What do you need most in relation to the physical area of your life? 
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8. 
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What have you found the best response when confronted with something you 


know you should refuse? 


9: 


What message does this story have for you today? 


10. If Daniel lived in your world, how would he be viewed by your peers? 


The following questions referred to Acts 16:16-40: 


1. 


How would you have felt if you were falsely accused, beaten and put in stocks 


in a dark prison cell? 


2: 


ee 


8. 


What helps raise your spirits when you are down? 


How does this story relate to your situation in life? 


. The jailer’s newly found faith gave him joy. How much joy do you have now? 


What do you think caused the jailers to want to be saved? 


. Why did Paul cast out the spirit in the girl? 
_ What does this story say to you about dealing with hard times? 


. This story took place during Paul’s 


a. Second missionary journey 

b. First missionary journey 

c. Fourth missionary journey 

d. Third missionary journey 
What is the best day in your life? 

a. Birthday 

b. Graduation day 

c. The day you were saved 


d. Other 


9. These events take place in the city of 


a. Columbus 
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b. Dayton 
c. Philippi 


d. Galilee 


Ten leaders from the African Christian Fellowship were selected to be trained for 
the work of the ministry project. This chapter provides the reader with the data collection 
methods and context analysis expressed in previous chapters including what occurred in 
the implementation of the project. Listed are persons involved, the analytical tools used, 
and the results, observation and recommendations. Individuals in addition to the focus 
group took advantage of the weekly study. The overview of the six weeks session of the 
African Christian Fellowship is as follows: 

Friday May 3, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction and Backgrounds of the African Christian Fellowship 
Pre-Test survey and questionnaire administered 
Daniel 1:1-7; 3:1-30 

Acts 16:16-40 

Prayer 

Challenge 

Friday May 10, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction to the lesson 

Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 

Daniel 1:1-7 

Acts 16:16-19 


Prayer 
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Challenge (Practical Lesson) 

Friday May 17, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction to the lesson 

Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 

Daniel 3:1-5 

Acts 16:20-23 

Prayer 

Challenge (Practical Lesson) 

Friday May 17, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction to the lesson 

Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 

Daniel 3:1-18 

Acts 16:24-27 

Prayer 

Challenge (Practical Lesson) 

Friday May 24, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction to the lesson 

Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 

Daniel 3:19-22 

Acts 16:28-31 

Prayer 


Challenge (Practical lesson) 


Friday May 31, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 


Introduction to the lesson 
Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 
Daniel 3:23-26 

Acts 16:32-35 

Prayer 

Challenge (Practical Lesson) 
Friday June 7, 2013, 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Introduction to the lesson 
Discussion (Sharing of Testimony) 
Daniel 3: 27-40 

Acts 16: 36-40 

Prayer 


Challenge (Practical Lesson) 
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In order to determine the right instrument for data collection, the first step was to 


open up with testimony regarding the lives of those in the context focus group. Therefore 


the initial portion of the instrument was designed to gather background information and 


spiritual level of participants. Please see Appendix A (Pre-test) for details. 


The survey for the African Christian Fellowship consists of questions drawn from 


the biblical foundation texts and is intended for self-examination and spiritual growth. 


The researcher opened each session with a devotion followed by discussion and sharing 


of testimony. Participants were encouraged to focus on their relationships with God and 
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with fellow human beings. The last 30 minutes were spent examining personal 


experiences. 


It was amazing how the participants found relief when sharing what might have 
been long kept family secrets. Many shared openly or privately that they could identify 


with the lessons. 


The third Friday was one of the best sessions experienced by everyone. In this 
period, the researcher led the focus group into a powerful discussion regarding “When 
God says No, Yes, Or Wait.” Everyone was captivated and all became involved. The 
following texts supported the lesson: 


John 16: 23 
Matthew 21:22 
Psalm 37:4 
Psalm 139: 23-24 
James 4:3 


The writer concluded the session by asking participants for specific prayer 
requests; they were challenged in areas taken from or triggered by the texts. In Week 
Four, the researcher addressed the principles for praying with perseverance with the 
purpose of getting an answer. He referred to this concept as PUSH (Pray until something 
happens). Following the study, participants paired off and interceded for one another. The 
fifth gathering dealt with the future and personal faith in God. The researcher explained 
that putting faith into action starts with leadership; those in the pew understand that faith 
without works is dead. Students participated in a skit how faith works by being blind- 


folded and trusting a friend to provide a chair in which to sit. The group prayed a prayer 
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of commitment and left in a joyous mood. They did not go home immediately, however, 
but lingered in the meeting ground parking lot to continue sharing. 

As a parting grace, the final meeting concluded with a commitment and 
rededication prayer offered by the researcher. It is an expected result that God has and 
will continue to assist the participants in their faith commitment even in a foreign land. It 
is this writer’s belief that this prayer and the spiritual discipline learned has and will 
continue to produce the expected result, strong commitment to faith and Christian 


doctrine even in a foreign land. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The execution of this model ministry project has been a time of hard work and joy 
as the leadership of the African Christian Fellowship was led to a firm faith in God. The 
main focus of the project, commitment to faith and Christian doctrine, enabled leaders 
to become and remain empowered under any given circumstance. Through the spiritual 
disciplines of daily devotion, daily prayer life, daily confession, weekly testimony and 


the teaching of the scriptures, it was exciting to watch the participants grow. 


The project was purposeful and its goals successfully realized because of the 
involvement of the selected leaders. They were focused and kingdom-minded throughout 
the course of study. They came prepared with their tools and resources ready to learn; 
they eagerly shared and fellowshipped one with another in large and small group 
exercises. The Bible based model created by the researcher can be re-used and will 
ensure that the African Christian Fellowship will be able to maintain the learned self- 
discipline. The more it is practiced, the more developed will be their authentic 


relationship with their God and fellow human beings. 


The use of pre-test and post-test instruments shows the researcher that many of 
the leaders of the African Christian Fellowship, Columbus, Ohio Chapter remain 
committed to the learned discipline. A daily bread guide was distributed to assist in 


devotions. When personally questioned how they spend quiet prayer time with God, half 
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indicated that the guide has been helpful. These have made it their duty to meditate each 
day. The writer is somewhat disappointed that three said they were sometimes neglectful 
because of their daily schedules and routines. It is also disturbing to know that two 
others while working while in class were unwilling to discipline themselves at all in their 
personal daily walk with God. In the letter to the Ephesians, the Apostle Paul speaks to 
leaders in particular, “I therefore, the Prisoner of the Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy 
of the calling to which you been called, with all humility and gentleness, with patience, 
bearing with one another in love, making every effort to maintain the unity of the Spirit 


in the bond of peace.” 


There is one point worth stressing: in this type of research project, it is important 
to understand that the team leader is a disciple maker and not a decision maker. The team 
leader must teach those he or she disciples to follow the truths of God’s word. “But how 
are they to call on one in whom they have not believe? And how are they to believe in 
one of whom they have never heard? And how are they to hear without someone to 
proclaim Him? And how are they to proclaim Him unless they are sent? As it is written, 
how beautiful are the feet of those who bring good news! But not all have obeyed the 


good news; for Isaiah says, Lord, who has believed our message? So faith comes from 
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what is heard, and what is heard comes through the word of Christ.”” The decision to 


learn or not to learn remains in the hands of the student. 


More Christians are needed who realize that the one who obeys the Bible most is 


the one who believes most. Obedience and belief please God. Pray for God to guide 


'Eph. 4:1-3. 


2 Ro. 10:14-17. 
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those who would lead and pray for the team participants to be doers of the word, and not 
hearers only deceiving yourself (James 1:22). At the end of the course, one of the leaders 
came to class with a piece of note in his hand; it contained precious words regarding the 
experience that the person wished to share with the researcher and the rest of the 


participants. This person obviously had not deceived his or her self. 


This study has taught the researcher as much about life and his own Christian 
journey as has some of his college courses. He learned that he cannot change the 
direction things are going if he remains on the bank of the river. He has to step into the 
stream of life and stand there to divert the flow. After this project, he is now strong like a 
rock and a tree planted by the rivers of water. He thinks of Jesus and salvation. The Bible 
refers to salvation as rock (2Samuel 22:47; Psalm 62:2, 6-7). The Apostle Paul says that 
Christ is that Rock (1 Corinthians 10:4). God in infinite wisdom places Jesus in the 
stream of history to change its course. This writer wishes to stand in the stream beside 


the Christ. 


The good news is that when believers remain steadfast in Christ, abounding in the 
work of the Lord who called his people from darkness into the marvelous light, God uses 
these believers to change the course of history. Acts of obedience by some turn others to 
God. The Master is seeking a harvest in the lives he has redeemed by his blood. He seeks 
to see the fruit of the Spirit in believers and works that will glorify God. Some 
participants may have been less dedicated than the writer would have wished; that is not 
his call. Yet, he realizes if just one person passes on what he or she has been taught, then 
this person he truly is a disciple and a spreader of the Gospel. Jesus poured life into 


twelve hand- chosen individuals. Eleven of the 12 could pass on what they learned. It is 
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this servant leader’s fervent prayer that this project will inform and inspire other African 
Christian Fellowships in the United States to be thriving Christian communities that 
model integrity, excellence and compassion in order to mobilize and empower Africa 


worldwide, to impact their generation and Africa by the example of their faith in God. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE-TEST : POST TEST 
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PRE-TEST 
Gender: Male 
Marital Status: Married Single Divorced 
Age: 15-20 26-35 46-55 _ 56-65 66-75 
Education: “Middle School _ High School Some College 
College Graduate Grad School + _ 


What do you admire most about the three men in this story? 


Their courage to defy authority 

Their witness for the Lord 

Their faith in God for a Miracle 

Their trust in God no matter what happen 


ao TPS 


What is the most “fiery” test you can remember experiencing? How did you fare? 


I got a little singed on the edges. 

I gained a new appreciation and love for life. 
I came out a better person 

I could sense God’s presence in the flames. 


ae gp 


In what area of your life do you feel God may be calling you to take a stand? 


With my family 
At work 

In the community 
In politics 


ao Tf 


What would you do if you had the choice of bowing before an image of gold or 
getting thrown into a fiery furnace? 


Choose the image 

Choose the furnace 

Bow with my body but not with my heart 
Other. 


ao rf 


ae op ao op 


aoe TP 


ao of 


ao Ff 
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What did Nebuchadnezzar’s response to this miracle indicate? 


He believed their God was all powerful. 

He believed their God was the only true God. 
He wanted to serve their God. 

He wanted their God on his side. 


Which of the following choices best describes your physical health? 


I worry about it. 

I don’t give it second thought. 

I do what I can to stay healthy. 

I am probably not as conscientious as | should be. 


What do you need most in relation to the physical area of your life? 


A better diet 
Regular exercise 
More sleep 

To give up bad habit 


What have you found best when confronted with something you know you should 
refuse? 


Leave 

Just say “no thanks” 
Explain myself 
Other. 


What message does this story have for today? 


To be healthy, eat vegetables. 

We should abstain from drinking alcohol. 
We shouldn’t be defiling our bodies. 

We should stand up for our convictions. 


If Daniel lived in your world, how would he be viewed by your peers? 


He would fit right in. 

He would be eating alone. 
He would be admired. 

He would be ridiculed. 


POST-TEST 
Gender: Male 
Marital Status: Married Single Divorced 
Age: 15-20 26-35 46-55 56-65 66-75 
Haicanion’ Middle Sasol). High School Some College 
College Graduate Grad School + _ 


1. How would you have felt if you were falsely accused, beaten and put in stocks in a 
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dark prison cell? 


ae oe aosp aooe 


aoe 


Like quitting missionary work. 
Like praying and singing. 

Like crying my eyes out. 

Like suing for police brutality. 


What helps raise your spirits when you are down? 


Singing 

Praying 

Going to church 
Exercising 


How this story does relate to your situation in life? 


I feel like I’m constantly hounded by people or demands (v. 18). 
I worry about my “hope of making money” disappearing (v.19). 
I’m facing criticism or false accusation (v. 20). 

I feel trapped (“‘in stocks”) in a bad situation (v.24). 


The jailers newly found faith gave him joy. How much joy do you have now? 


Don’t ask. 

I’m overflowing. 

Running low. 

Not as much as I used to have. 


Boers 


Bore 


aoe 


ao Tf 


aor f 


10. 


ao TP 
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What do you think caused the jailers to want to be saved? 


Paul and Silas example of faith 

Hearing them pray and sing 

The earthquake 

Hearing about their preaching and the slave girl deliverance 


Why did Paul cast out the spirit in the girl? 


She was annoying him. 

She wanted to be free. 

He wanted to shut down her owner’s business. 
He had compassion on her. 


What does this story say to you about dealing with hard times? 


To pray and sing more 
To play game 

To go to church 

To go to work 


This story took place during Paul’s 


First missionary journey. 
Second missionary journey. 
Third missionary journey. 
Fourth missionary journey. 


What is the best day in your life? 


Birthday 

Graduation day 

The day you were saved 
Other 


These events take place in the city of 


Columbus 
Dayton 
Philippi 
Galilee 


APPENDIX B 


BIBLE STUDIES 
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Week One 


Texts 
Daniel 1:1-7 


1 In the third year of the reign of King J ehoiakim of Judah, King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon came to Jerusalem and besieged it. 2 The Lord let King J ehoiakim of Judah fall 
into his power, as well as some of the vessels of the house of God. These he brought to 
the land of Shinar, and placed the vessels in the treasury of his gods. 3Then the king 
commanded his palace master Ashpenaz to bring in some of the Israelites from the royal 
family and the nobility, 4 young men without any physical defect, and handsome, versed 
every branch of wisdom, endowed with knowledge and insight, and competent to serve in 
the king’s palace; they were to be taught the literature and language of the Chaldeans. 5 
The king assigned them a daily portion of the royal rations of food and wine. They were 
to be educated for three years, so that at the end of that time they could be stationed in the 
king’s court. 6 Among them were Daniel, Hananiah, Mischael, and Azariah, from the 
tribe of Judah 7 The palace master gave them other names: Daniel he called 
Beltesshazzar; Hananiah he called Shadrach, Mishael, he called Meshach; and Azariah he 
called Abednego. 


Acts 16: 16-19 


16 One day, as we were going to the place of prayer, we met a slave-girl who had a spirit 
of divination and brought her owners a great deal of money by fortune-telling. 17 While 
she followed Paul and us, she would cry out, "These men are slaves of the Most High 
God, who proclaim to you a way of salvation." 18 She kept doing this for many days. But 
Paul, very much annoyed, turned and said to the spirit, "I order you in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her." And it came out that very hour. 19 But when her owners saw 
that their hope of making money was gone, they seized Paul and Silas and dragged them 
into the marketplace before the authorities. 


Introduction: 


The purpose of this six week Bible study for the African Christian Fellowship is to evoke 
a commitment to God’s law wherever you find yourself as a child of God. Your 
testimony and witness should speak volumes about your life as a servant of God even ina 
foreign land. As we already know, Daniel is written in the context of exile. This review 
seeks to evoke a commitment to God’s law amongst the people of God who are suffering 


persecution even unto death. The second biblical events examined occur during the 
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Apostle Paul’s second missionary trip and take place in the city of Philippi, a Roman 


colony. 
Challenge: 


Begin this week by evaluating your relationship with God and spending a quiet time with 


Him for direction in your life. 
Prayer of consecration for the week: 


Father, we want to learn and experience more of who you are in relationship with you. 


Teach me so that I will grow in our understanding of you and your plan for our lives.’ 
Scripture for the week: 


Daniel 1: 1-7/Acts 16: 16-19 


*Doug Haugen, The Master Builders Bible for Men (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1998). 
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Week Two 


Texts 
Daniel 3:1-5 


1King Nebuchadnezzar made an image of gold, ninety feet high and nine feet wide, and 
set it up on the plain of Dura in the province of Babylon.2He then summoned the satraps, 
prefects, governors, advisers, treasurers, judges magistrates and all the other provincial 
officials to come to the dedication of the image he had set up.3So the satraps, prefects, 
governors, advisers, treasurers, judges, magistrates and all the other provincial officials 
assembled for the dedication of the image that king Nebuchadnezzar had set up and they 
stood before it. 4Then the herald loudly proclaimed, “This is what you are commanded to 
do, O peoples, nations and men of every language: 5As pipes and all kinds of music, you 
must fall down and worship the image of gold that King Nebuchadnezzar has set up. 


Acts 16:20-23 


20 When they had brought them before the magistrates, they said, "These men are 
disturbing our city; they are Jews 21 and are advocating customs that are not lawful for us 
as Romans to adopt or observe." 22 The crowd joined in attacking them and the 
magistrates had them stripped of their clothing and ordered them to be beaten with rods. 
23 After they had given them a severe flogging, they threw them into prison and ordered 
the jailer to keep them securely. 


Introduction: 


The purpose is to encourage the African Christian Fellowship Community’s belief that, if 
we trust God and put our problem into God’s hand, God will put divine peace into our 


hearts. 


There are a lot of powers in the world such as demonic power, power of emperors and 
kings, power of the atomic bomb, nuclear power, political power and military power. Yet 
while these great powers can destroy, they are unable to heal, protect and make alive 


those things in us that need quickening. Only God wields spiritual or resurrection power. 


King Nebuchadnezzar had power over Daniel and his friends and the Magistrates had 
power over Paul and Silas but God gave each of God’s children wisdom (Daniel 3:1-5 


and Acts 16:18-19). 
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Focus on the power of your Heavenly Father. 


The Interpreter Dictionary of the Bible states these words: God manifests His power, not 


only by creation, but also by providential control of the world. 


Matthew 28:19: Then Jesus came to them and said, “All authority (power) in heaven and 


on earth has been given to me.” 
All power of every kind is derived from God. 


Ecclesiastes 5:19: “Likewise all whom God gives wealth and possessions (power) and 
whom he enables to enjoy them, and to accept their lot and find enjoyment in their toil; 


this is the gift of God.” 


While God grants power and autonomy to humans and other created beings in their 


respective realms, the divine prerogative remains uncompromised. 


Luke 1:35: ‘The angel said to her, “The Holy Spirit will come upon you and the power of 
the Most High overshadow you; therefore the child to be born will be holy; He will be 


called Son of God.” 

Focus on your journey of faith. 

Faith believes in God when you cannot trace Him. 

A relationship with God presupposes faith, since God cannot be seen (Hebrews 11:27). 
Faith involves assurance and conviction concerning things not present. (Hebrews 11:1-3). 


The Faithful welcomed the promises, but did not see their fulfillment. (Hebrews 11:13- 
16). 


Faith is walking with God when you don’t know where you are going. 
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By faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to set out for a place that he was to receive 
as an inheritance; and he set out not knowing where he was going (Hebrews 1 1:8) 


By faith Joseph, at the end of his life, made mentioned of the exodus of the Israelites and 


give instructions about his burial (Hebrews 11:22) 


By faith Moses left Egypt, unafraid of the king’s anger; for he persevered as though he 


saw him who is invisible. 
Faith is walking with God when you don’t know when He will deliver. 


By faith Abraham receive power of procreation, even though he was too old-Sarah 


herself was barren because he consider him who had promised (Hebrews 11:11) 


By faith Moses kept the Passover and the sprinkling of blood, so that the destroyer of the 


firstborn would not touch the firstborn of Israel (Hebrews 11:28) 


By faith the people passed through the Red Sea as if it was dry land, but when the 


Egyptians attempted to do so they were drowned (Hebrews 11: 29) 
Scripture for the week: 

Daniel 3: 1-5/Acts 16: 20-23/Hebrews 11 

Challenge: 


Begin each day exercising your faith by reading God’s word and believing God’s 


promises, trusting God’s grace as you live daily in the flesh. 


Prayer of consecration for the week: 
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Lord, give me the grace to accept life right where it has put me, and help me to overcome 
the fear that would waste my days. Give me the wisdom and desire to make every day 


count for you.” 
Scripture for the week: 


Daniel 3: 1-5/Acts 16: 20-23/Hebrews 11 


21 awrence H. Phipps, Praying in Faith Discipleship Journal (Nashville: LifeWay Press, 2002). 
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WEEK THREE 


Texts 
Daniel 3:1-18 


7 Therefore, as soon as all the peoples heard the sound of the horn, pipe, lyre, trigon, 
harp, drum, and entire musical ensemble, all the peoples, nations, and languages fell 
down and worshiped the golden statue that King Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 8 
Accordingly, at this time certain Chaldeans came forward and denounced the Jews. 9 
They said to King Nebuchadnezzar, "O king, live forever! 10 You, O king, have made a 
decree, that everyone who hears the sound of the horn, pipe, lyre, trigon, harp, drum, and 
entire musical ensemble, shall fall down and worship the golden statue, 11 and whoever 
does not fall down and worship shall be thrown into a furnace of blazing fire. 12 There 
are certain Jews whom you have appointed over the affairs of the province of Babylon: 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. These pay no heed to you, O king. They do not serve 
your gods and they do not worship the golden statue that you have set up." 13 Then 
Nebuchadnezzar in furious rage commanded that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego be 
brought in; so they brought those men before the king. 14 Nebuchadnezzar said to them, 
"Is it true, O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, that you do not serve my gods and you 
do not worship the golden statue that I have set up? 15 Now if you are ready when you 
hear the sound of the horn, pipe, lyre, trigon, harp, drum, and entire musical ensemble to 
fall down and worship the statue that I have made, well and good. But if you do not 
worship, you shall immediately be thrown into a furnace of blazing fire, and who is the 
god that will deliver you out of my hands?" 16 Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
answered the king, "O Nebuchadnezzar, we have no need to present a defense to you in 
this matter. 17 If our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the furnace of blazing 
fire and out of your hand, O king, let him deliver us. 18 But if not, be it known to you, O 
king, that we will not serve your gods and we will not worship the golden statue that you 
have set up." 


Acts 16:24-27 


24 Following these instructions, he put them in the innermost cell and fastened their feet 
in the stocks. 25 About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns to God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them. 26 Suddenly there was an earthquake, so violent 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken; and immediately all the doors were 
opened and everyone's chains were unfastened. 27 When the jailer woke up and saw the 
prison doors wide open, he drew his sword and was about to kill himself, since he 
supposed that the prisoners had escaped. 
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Introduction: 

The purpose of this lesson is to encourage members of the African Christian Fellowship 
not to give up on God during difficult times of their Christian journey but continue the 
process of persistent prayer and waiting for God’s response. When you pray, you get one 
of several answers. God may say “yes,” and you can rejoice. God may also instruct you 
to wait and other times say “no.” 

1. When God says “Yes!:” 

Jesus presented two requirements for having our prayer answered. In John 16: 23 Jesus 
stated, “On that day you will ask nothing of me. Verily truly, I tell you, if you ask 
anything of the Father in my name, he will give it to you.” Jesus’ name determines 
whether our prayers are answered. 

The second requirement is found in Matthew 21:22: “Whatever you ask for in prayer with 
faith, you will receive.” Jesus taught that belief has much to do with God’s answering our 


prayers. The purpose of asking in Jesus’ name is not for believers to repeat a phrase. To 


pray in Jesus’ name is to align our will with God’s will. If we do that, the problem of 
unbelief disappears. 

Another passage that helps explain the importance of aligning ourselves with the Lord is 
Psalm 37:4: “Take delight in the Lord, and the Lord, and he will give you the desires of 
your heart.” 

Pay close attention. This verse does not say that if you delight in the Lord, He will place 


the right desires in your heart. 
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2. When God says to wait. 
God says that you must wait primarily in three different circumstances. 


You must wait when you ask with wrong motives. “When you ask, you do not receive, 
because you ask with wrong motives, that you may spend what you get on your pleasures 


“(James 4:3).” 


The prayer may be properly directed and within God’s will, but your motives cause the 
Lord to be silent. In this case you must persist in prayer (Matthew 7:7), search your heart 
for sin (Psalm 139:23-24), and be open to God’s showing you the problem. When that is 


done, you must change your motives to align your heart with God’s purposes. 


You must wait when you need to deepen your relationship with God. Often most of 
prayer time is spent asking and little time is spent building a relationship with the Father. 
In this case you must again persist in prayer, search your heart for sin, and open yourself 


to what God is saying about your need for greater intimacy with Him. 


Sometimes you may be unsure if God is saying to wait or whether God is saying “no.” As 


you continue to spend time with the Lord, the answer will be revealed. 


At this point you may discover that God has led you to wait because of the inadequate 
time you have spent in divine presence. Have you prayed for an unbeliever and been met 
with silence? What kind of growing relationship did you have with God when you 


prayed? Were you listening? Did you hear what God was saying for you to do? 
3. You must wait when a lost person is not ready. 


God may tell you wait because of the way the lost person is responding. For example, 


you may be pressuring the person more than he or she can tolerate. You may need to back 
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off and give the person time to process the information you have shared or to consider 
their life circumstances as you continue praying for him or her. If you are spending time 
with the Father, he will alert you when the lost person is ready to take the next step 


toward salvation. 
4. When God says “No:” 


God will say “no” to some of your prayers. When “no” is the answer, you must return to 

a growing relationship with the Lord so that your requests match God’s will. This can be 
done by delighting yourself in the Lord which, again, means dedicating time and aligning 
your will with God’s. By becoming conformed to the image of the Son, your relationship 


will be transformed. 


As your relationship with God changes, the desires of your heart begin to change. As the 
desires of your heart change, your prayer begins to change. As your prayers change to 
reflect the Father’s will, the answers change to reflect your obedience and your growing 


relationship with the Father. In other words, the Father says “Yes!” 


Challenge: 


Gather with your accountability partners and turn to your list of seven lost persons. 
Briefly review each name with your partners. Then pray for those on your list as your 
partners agree with you in prayer. When you finish praying, write any actions God may 
want you to take that may lead to the salvation of these persons. Ask God whether your 
persistence in prayer has been lacking. Have you been talking but unwilling to listen to 


God told you to go? Get ready to be obedient and to be blessed. 


Prayer for the week: 
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Lord, too often I want to quickly ignore or dismiss difficult people and circumstances. 


Help me to be open to learn from you through them and to see your glory.” 


Scripture for the week: 


Daniel 3:1-8/Acts 16: 24-27 


EE 


*Tbid., 10. 
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WEEK FOUR 


Texts 
Daniel 3:19-22 


19 Then Nebuchadnezzar was so filled with rage against Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego that his face was distorted. He ordered the furnace heated up seven times more 
than was customary, 20 and ordered some of the strongest guards in his army to bind 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego and to throw them into the furnace of blazing fire. 21 
So the men were bound, still wearing their tunics, their trousers, their hats, and their other 
garments, and they were thrown into the furnace of blazing fire. 22 Because the king's 
command was urgent and the furnace was so overheated, the raging flames killed the men 
who lifted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 


Acts 16:28-31 


28 But Paul shouted in a loud voice, "Do not harm yourself, for we are all here." 29 The 
jailer called for lights, and rushing in, he fell down trembling before Paul and Silas. 30 
Then he brought them outside and said, "Sirs, what must I do to be saved?" 31 They 
answered, "Believe on the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved, you and your household." 


Introduction: 


The purpose of this Bible study lesson is to teach the African Christian Fellowship 


community the principles of praying with perseverance. 
Pray with the purpose of getting an answer. 


Jesus Christ instructed the Believers to ask, seek and knock (Matthew 7:7), to ask in faith 


(Matthew 21:22), and to ask persistently (Luke 18:1-8). 
He promised that we will receive what we ask in Jesus name (John 16:23). 
Jesus instructed His Believers to be specific. 


Pray measurable prayers. Many Christians pray such broad prayers that they are not sure 


whether God has answered or not. 
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Jesus instructed His Believers to be open to change. 


If the prayer is not what God wants but you are open for Him to change the desires of 


your heart, through persistence you will get your answer. 
Evaluate your relationship with God. 

If God seems far away, guess who moved. Hint: It wasn’t God. 
Be open to go. 


God’s answer may rest in you. Prepare to go if God so directs, especially to reach the 


lost. 

Recognize the need for agreement in prayer. 

Do not ask another believer for advice; you are seeking God’s advice. But sometimes you 
need a brother or a sister to agree with you in prayer for God to work. 

Stand Firm 


When you know that you are in God’s will and are convinced of His direction, stand firm. 
In his discussion of the spiritual armor (Eph. 6: 11-18), Paul teaches us three times to 


stand. Put on God’s armor and stand firm. 


Challenge: 


Begin by praying that God will give you a teachable spirit and will help you listen to Him 


through His word. 
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Prayer for the week: 


Lord, help us not to focus on fleeting treasures but on you, our most precious treasure. 


Teach us the joy of reveling in you and your loving presence and provision in our lives.’ 


Scriptures for the week: 


Daniel 3: 19-22/Acts 16: 28-31 


“Phipps, 23. 
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WEEK FIVE 


Texts 
Daniel 3:23-26 


23 But the three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, fell down, bound, into the 
furnace of blazing fire. 24 Then King Nebuchadnezzar was astonished and rose up 
quickly. He said to his counselors, "Was it not three men that we threw bound into the 
fire?" They answered the king, "True, O king." 25 He replied, "But I see four men 
unbound, walking in the middle of the fire, and they are not hurt; and the fourth has the 
appearance of a god." 26 Nebuchadnezzar then approached the door of the furnace of 
blazing fire and said, "Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, servants of the Most High 
God, come out! Come here!" So Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego came out from the 
fire. 


Acts 16:32-35 


32 They spoke the word of the Lord to him and to all who were in his house. 33 At the 
same hour of the night he took them and washed their wounds; then he and his entire 
family were baptized without delay. 34 He brought them up into the house and set food 
before them; and he and his entire household rejoiced that he had become a believer in 
God. 35 When morning came, the magistrates sent the police, saying, "Let those men 


go." 


Introduction: 


The purpose of this Bible Study lesson is to discuss your future in FAITH. I have 
capitalized every letter because FAITH is so important to the walk with God. It is also a 
specific ministry. The truth is that unless your church sees the results of FAITH, the 
future of the FAITH ministry is in jeopardy. As your FAITH participants give their lives 
to God in obedient service, they demonstrate what it means to worship in spirit and truth. 
Praying for visible results from their efforts will encourage your church to support and 


sustain the FAITH ministry. 


-Pray for FAITH to affect worship. 
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The results of FAITH can be seen in a congregation’s worship. Worship that is not 
routine becomes an opportunity to thank God for changing lives. FAITH’s fruit is God- 
honoring offering of praise, the visible fruit of a people who are saved and baptized. 
FAITH’s fruit has given many churches a new song to sing. They have discovered that 
this ministry, which starts with Sunday school, includes discipleship, and sparks 


evangelism, also heightens worship. 


Prayer cannot be disregarded here. The process of prayer, the seventh part of God’s 
spiritual armor, is inseparable from evangelism and worship. Evangelism, prayer, and 
worship combine to bring us to an attitude of thanksgiving for what God is doing and a 
willingness to remain committed to listening to God’s instruction. When we see the 
Lord’s victory, we heighten our attention to God. 


Barry’s wife, who prayed and joined FAITH to discover how to share her faith: 


Pray for a vision for the whole church. 


Barry’s friends had invited him to Sunday School. Barry 
came to worship at first and eventually attended Sunday 
School. A FAITH Team Leader visited Barry’s home, but 
Barry was not ready to take the leap of faith. One Sunday 
Barry began discussing his class an experience that had 
brought him face-to -face with death. In class the FAITH 
Team Leader and Learners began to revisit the FAITH 
gospel presentation that Barry had heard months earlier. 
Before class ended Barry prayed and invited Jesus in his 
life. 


Most of us would see Barry’s salvation as the work of the 
teacher or maybe the FAITH Team that stood with Barry 
the Sunday he shared his decision with others. However, 
Barry’s salvation was much larger than this. It resulted 
from a massive, concerted effort to reach out to those 
without Christ. Represented in the church were friends 
who brought a reluctant Barry to church that first time; the 
welcome team that met Barry at the door and greeted him; 
an alive worship experience that engaged Barry; a friendly _ 
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congregation that genuinely welcomed Barry a pastor 
who preached God’s Word, spent time with Barry, and 
wrote him a letter; a Sunday School, class that followed 
up with Barry; a FAITH Team that was equipped to share 
with Barry; prayer partners who supported the team; 
Sunday School classes that provided snacks on FAITH 
nights; members who were tithing to provide materials 

| and facilities. | 


The FAITH ministry is not just for leaders and learners. It is for the entire church 
for all time. When we engage in the listening part of prayer, we receive God’s vision for 
involving the entire church in the marvelous ministry of reaching people. As more and 
more of the body believes they are a part of this process, more and more excitement is 


experienced when the body comes together for worship. 


| Pray for visible result to provide encouragement. 


The previous scenario stresses why it is important to 
continue to pay and work after someone decides to accept 
Christ. When the Barry’s of our communities are reached 
and the church sees the fruit of its labor, the ministry of 
FAITH strengthened. 


Jesus did not call us to make decisions, He called us to 
make disciples. Many often ask: “How do we know new 
converts are sincere? How do we know they are saved?” 
Jesus gave us the answer to both of these questions: 
“Every good tree bears good fruit. Thus, by their fruit you 
will recognize them’” (Matt. 7:17, 20, NIV). The answer is 
the follow up. We will know them by their fruit. The 
church is looking for visible fruit. Our FAITH prayer 
ministry must include praying for new converts to come, be 
obedient in baptism, begin to grow, and become 
testimonies of changed lives. Visible fruit encourages the 
church, FAITH Leaders and Learners, and new believers. 


Pray for the fruit to validate your spiritual roots. 

There are 10 pieces of spiritual fruit. Paul listed 9 in 
Galatians 5:22-23: “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness and self- control”(N IV). Jesus named the 10th in | 
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John 15:5: “‘I am the vine; you are the branches. If a man 
remains in me and I in him, he will bear much fruit; apart 
from meme you can do nothing” (NIV). The 10th piece of 
fruit is the fruit of souls; Good fruits demonstrate good 
roots, while bad fruit is the result of bad roots. Spiritual 
fruit validates spiritual roots. The word fruit, in the phrase 
fruit of the spirit, is singular. It is a translation of the Greek 
word karpos (KAR-pos), which is a singular noun. The 
fruit of the Spirit is a singular unit. Christians often think 
that if they have hatred in their hearts, they need to work on 
loving others more. Those who are filled with sadness 
believe that they need to search for more joy. Those who 
live in turmoil ask God for peace. 


The problem is that the Spirit is not a checklist of rules we 
must observe but a spiritual barometer to measure our 
growing relationship with God. You do not need to work 
on your love, peace, patience, of soul-winning. When one 
of these pieces is missing from your life, you must work on 
your relationship with God. The fruit flows freely from 
Christians who are filled with the Spirit. You will be filled 
with the Spirit if you spend time in prayer both talking and 
listening to God. Knowing God is paramount to loving and 
reaching others. The more we know Him, the more we live 
for Him and let Him work through us. The fruit of souls 
that comes from Leaders and Learners when they share the 
gospel is a validation of the growing relationship that 
praying in Faith has been leading you to develop. Soul- 
winning is not a task to accomplish but a treasure that 
flows from a Spirit-filled prayer life. 


Pray for visits to produce visible fruit. 


A church’s FAITH ministry includes ministering to members and recovering inactive 


members. FAITH’s primary focus, however, must remain reaching people for Jesus. 


Without visits that lead people to Christ and then into the church, the ministry of FAITH 


will be discouraging. 


Note: I visited one church that was new in FAITH. 
Participants excitedly shared many testimonies of friendly 
visits they were having. However, none of the FAITH 
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Team Leaders mentioned leading anyone to Christ. I 
thought, this enthusiasm will not last without visible results 
of people being saved and folded into the church. Eighteen 
months later I saw the Pastor, who commented that FAITH 
was not working in his church anymore. Unfortunately, my 
assessment had been correct. How does a FAITH ministry 
make visits that produce visible fruit? The answer is 
prayer. Here are ways to visit and pray for visible results. 


Pray for the focus of your church’s FAITH ministry to be on salvation. 


After all, FAITH is an evangelism strategy. Pray for opportunities to visit in the homes or 
apartments of lost people who live close to your church. Don’t let fear and timidity cause 
you to hesitate to step outside your church’s community and your personal neighborhood. 
Yet, realize that most of your visible results will come from among lost people who live 


or work in the area surrounding your church. 


Pray and follow up with those who accept Christ. When someone who does not attend 
church accepts Christ, my experience has shown that, on the average, 12 contacts are 
needed before the person attends once. The quicker and more effective these contacts are, 
the sooner the person will attend. Ask new Christians if you can enroll them in Sunday 
school. They are more likely to come if attached to a small group. Remember to go back 


to the new Christian’s home for a short visit in seven days. 


Pray for God to give you courage to ask new believers to let you accompany them to the 


pastor during the invitation or in another way your church recognizes new members and 


new Christians.” 


Challenge: 


‘Phipps, 36. 
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This week you will begin asking God to direct your future commitment to continue 
joining Him on mission through FAITH evangelism strategy. You will pray with a 


willingness to obey God in whatever He tells you. 
Prayer for the week: 


Lord, I am asking you for a new direction in my life and church. I pray that you will 


break down barriers of class, race, and needs so people will be reached for salvation. 


Scriptures for the week: 


Daniel 3: 23-26/Acts 16: 32-35 
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WEEK SIX 


Texts 
Daniel 3:27-40 


27 And the satraps, the prefects, the governors, and the king's counselors gathered 
together and saw that the fire had not had any power over the bodies of those men, the 
hair of their heads was not singed, their tunics were not harmed, and not even the smell 
of fire came from them. 28 Nebuchadnezzar said, "Blessed be the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, who has sent his angel and delivered his servants who trusted 
in him. They disobeyed the king's command and yielded up their bodies rather than 
serve and worship any god except their own God. 29 Therefore I make a decree: Any 
people, nation, or language that utters blasphemy against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego shall be torn limb from limb, and their houses laid in ruins; for 
there is no other god who is able to deliver in this way. " 30 Then the king promoted 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the province of Babylon. 


Acts 16:36-40 


36 And the jailer reported the message to Paul, saying, "The magistrates sent word to let 
you go; therefore come out now and go in peace." 37 But Paul replied, "They have 
beaten us in public, un-condemned men who are Roman citizens, and have thrown us 
into prison; and now are they going to discharge us in secret? Certainly not! Let them 
come and take us out themselves." 38 The police reported these words to the 
magistrates, and they were afraid when they heard that they were Roman citizens; 39 so 
they came and apologized to them. And they took them out and asked them to leave the 
city. 40 After leaving the prison they went to Lydia's home; and when they had seen and 
encouraged the brothers and sisters there, they departed. 


Introduction: 


The purpose of this Bible Study lesson is to teach the African Christian Fellowship 
members how to always be God-centered, be firm, and have faith in God, put on the 


armor of God and how to celebrate the victory. 


FAITH team leaders and learners must stay focused on God. They then have a practical 
way to defend themselves against spiritual attack and to achieve spiritual victory. Paul 


counseled believers to “put on the full armor of God” (Eph.6:11). Notice that this armor 
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is not ours but God’s. He gives us what we need to stand firm against the enemy as we 


seek to follow our Father in evangelism. 
Put on the full armor of God 


Put on the full armor of God so that you can take your stand against the devil’s schemes. 
For our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the 
authorities, against the powers of this dark world and against spiritual forces of evil in the 


heavenly realms. 
Put on the belt of truth. 


Jesus said: “I am the way and the truth and the life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me (John 14:6).” Everything in the Christian life begins with truth. A believer 
must: 

know the truth; 

receive the truth; 


tell the truth; 
share the truth. 


Put on the breastplate of righteousness. 


Righteous living ensures that our hearts stay connected to God in a love relationship so 
that we can join Him in evangelism. Many refuse to receive Christ because of the 
unrighteousness of those who claim his name. A righteous lifestyle enhances our efforts 


to reach the lost and provides compelling proof for our verbal claim. 
Fit your feet with the readiness that comes from the gospel of peace. 


As we put on our shoes, we are ready to join God. Being ready to share the gospel is a 
sure sign that we are interested not only in being on the defense but also in being on the 


offense and going into battle to tell the good news. 
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Take up the shield of faith. 


We received Christ by faith. Therefore, we must continue to live by faith and look at the 
world and God’s work with spiritual eyes. When we walk by sight, we let down our 
guard (shield), opening ourselves to the fiery darts of temptation that come from what the 
physical eyes see. God plans will not always make sense. You will not always be able to 
add up God’s ways. God’s direction may not always be apparent. When we come to the 
end of all we know, we must believe that God has gone ahead of us to carry out God’s 
purposes and will provide what we need to join the Lord’s supernatural work in the 


world. 
Take the helmet of salvation. 


Paul also referred to this piece of armor in 1 Thessalonians 5:8 as “the hope of salvation.” 
Obviously, in spiritual warfare the battle can be tough. Looking forward in hope to the 
end result provides strength to endure and motivation to continue wanting to others enter 


the kingdom, even if they are slow in responding to God. 
Take the sword of the Spirit. 


Jesus exemplified a prepared warrior in his spiritual battles. When he was attacked by 
Satan in the desert, Jesus responded by using the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God. Believers need to learn the lesson from the Master. Jesus did not pick up the sword 
of the Spirit. He carried it. Each Christian needs to carry the word in his own heart. When 
attacked, you can more easily stand firm if you have memorized the Word rather than if 


you simply know that the Bible is available. 


FAITH team leaders and learners must pray in the Spirit for victory. 
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Did you notice that each of the previous descriptions of the spiritual armor ended with a 
reference to prayer? Prayer holds all of the pieces in place. God provides the defensive 
protection and offensive equipment that are represented by the armor. Because prayer 
holds the armor together, the Lord ties the use of holy armor to the quality of our 
relationship with God. Prayer keeps us in a close walk with God so that we stay armed 


for battle at all times. 
Challenge: 


You are also challenged to maintain the daily quiet time and daily walk you have kept 
throughout this course of study. Your faithfulness to your quiet time with the Father will 
not only change your life but will also be a shining light to those you disciple. Your daily 


prayer life will form your future in Christ. As your prayer life grows, so you will grow. 


Prayer for the week: 


Lord, I pray that my FAITH will withstand all of Satan’s attacks and I will continue the 
work of ministry in the church as a testimony and commitment to you as I reach people. 


Remove all obstacles that would prevent me from being a team leader. 


Scripture for the week: 


Daniel 3:27-40/Acts 16:36-40 
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